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merits of these goods. 
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required, both for taking possession of the site, and for making 
i paid by the French 

apparently without iny help irom private subscriptions. 
= Already, an appropriation of a hundred thousand dollars has 


the excavations, is to be Government, 


} 
I 
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Rou 
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—The Zone Railway System urged for Adoption 
Country. —Improved Dwellings for the Working 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 
RADE SURVEYS 
rpY invitation of the National Association I 
) a combined committee, consisting of n lye p 
the American Institute of Architects, the Na 
ion of Master Builders, the National Association 


Inspec tors, the National Board of Underwrite1 


Associ 
ext, to frame a mode] 
on of the Association of Fi 

August last, the matter of the im 
vas earnestly discussed, and 


. eo pe 
if a uniform code oft buildin 


the 


ition of lire -Eng neers, 1S to meet » Ne 


building ordi 


provement 
i 


iwn up, and endorsed by the repr: a 
ders and underwriters, as well as by t] 
uspectors of buildings, it would be eas 0 
ind legislatures to adopt it, where the 
nent ol i special lo i] law could only | 
lay and difficulty This idea n with ( 
eserved, and, with the codpera 
erested, which entered cordia 
nittee was ypointed which New Y 
Ch Associa mm ol I ( En I I W 
nuch at heart, has compiled a pam 
tions, embodying its views fo1 a 
seems likely that the meetit O 
n 


revent the p eu m bein 

fter long and ineff il effor 

of the American School at Athe 
hop I hav neg | on S 

| wreement; and the Fr 

ie spo hicl na rere Il 
orously push Doctor W 

yh sophical reflectio 


» thre VOrRK very 
Si ribers Oo the I | ! 
liscoveries, will regret that t 
1¢ change of minist aisturb 





Associa- | h ] Is] 


was the 
purpose, goes to indemnify the people 


been made, of which sixty thousand, which sum 


orivinall fixed for the 


who now lis on thi site for having to move, and forty 
thousand for the expense of excavation. ; 

_ 
A * N Import int decision has just been rendered in regard Lo 
the duties to be imposed upon stained-glass windows. The 
rh Convent of the Sacred Heart, at Philadelphia, recently 
imported a number of what were described as ** pictorial paint- 
ings on glass,” represt nting saints. ‘The tariff law says that 


‘| * all stained or painted window glass, or glass windows ” shall 


igo | pay a duty of torty-five per cent ad valorem; but it also says 
183 | that * paintings specially imported in good faith for use of any 
1s society or institution established for religious, philosophical or 
186 educational uses, and not intended for sale,”’ shall be admitted 
190 ree of du \- There was no doubt that the Convent imported 
190 | the windows for its own use, and did not intend to sell them, 


he only question was whether they were * paintings,” Ol 


Thi collector of the port of Philadelphia decided 


that th were windows, and liable to duty, and an appeal was 
iken to the Board of General Appraisers, which has just con- 

ne co r’s ruling It would be hardly possible to 
find an institution better entitled to import its modest ulorn- 


ments duty_free than a convent for women, so that the decision 


ig the point that no stained-glass windows 
imported without 


kind, or for any purpose, can be 
ty of forty-five per cent. 


1%2 


cular bout the life of the late Baron von Hansen. 


| pie Wiener Bauindustrie-Zeitung gives some interesting 
' Ha 


Vas, 1b seem i Dane, having been born n Copen- 


His father was a treasury official, and young 


ng HH is ¢ yr the pl ssion which he practised so 
" ) long »s On reac] if a sult ible we, he left 
\p . Denmark, to go to Berlin, where he hoped to study under 
S ) rks he had a or admiration Schin- 
oit in | kel. ver, died before th vish could be gratified, and 
] I] | his yurney, stud lo Mi Ob ing, to 
Athens, where his elder brother was 
dl a in arch , wa n 
L | lidings, wh he had 0 Lhe 
ing I] n witl brother in Athens for som 
m ré red th imple of Nike Apt tI 
) 11m ind W Cf mimi Sit 
r of I & RA k was 
nota or Antonio Din 1, a 
() RB | th Baro on S 
‘ co i L it Athe I ra 
1 1856, and o \ 
S | . Theophil H 
\ i ) | 
he to \ 
, rot Pro lwig | 
t tha od, ar n 
| , | ( h at Gun ) 
l \ A ' 
} HH M 
» |] \ | 0 S : 
\ \ | \ I 
| ~ s 
\ WW ( ] 
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I A CONSTRUCTION MODERNE wmentions some curi- 


in circulation in regard to the rece 


i 1 





he two Parliament-Houses at Bucharest, in 

‘ n It w mbered that the commission was, in 
e, awarded to M. Maimarolu, a Roumanian, 

7 it there was great rejoicing among th 

eC per l ‘ of their compatriots had succeeded 


M. 


ze Irom comp titors of all nations. 


Maimar was a pupil of the 





Paris School of Fine Arts, so 

el ether miraculous that he should hav« 

‘ e Fre chitects, who were his principal com- 

ser . 80 tar as we can interpret the rathe 

e, that “a certain Roumanian 

\\ i ! part in the competition, made his 

ppeara a F lavs before the time for handing in 
omp oy « Ving nd pa 1 a visit to two French archi- 
tained, were making designs for 

I ilt of his visit was, we are informed, 

P ts handed over to his Rouman- 

ns, completely finished, receiving 

I neash. Atthe judement of th 

L further informed, both the first 

French architects. Of the French- 

h ne for the Chamber of Deputies 
Willie that for the Senate-Hous« was 

rp . What were the steps, supposing 

b hich tl 1uthors of the two best 

| 1 ivor of a local architect, we ure 

t mpt to divine 
. NEW 1e-cutting saw, with diamond teeth, has been con- 
H n | ice, Which appears to have many advantages 
nes. Tl liamond saws hitherto in use for 
’ blades, twenty-five or thirty 

r ls in the lower ve, which is 
t <wa orward over the stone, cutting 

ste CaAne-saV ed with sand 

| — f the saw tried the setting of tl 

needed continual adjustme 
xpense of stopping for repairs 

or quite to offset the gain in time by the 

1} new tool, whi s; made by 


md is all in one direction, the 
Moreover, as the movement 
} ior} 


that Of the straight 


Ino! rapid than 


° ae , 1 
nh is increased Dy 


| dl I O KECD saw 
mad revoly i) veen ) 
- S tle u I I s d ep 
i trie temporary ones are removed. 
| ‘ $ re s that the l S race ) 


- ind smooth, requiring nothing 
: it is pushed against the saw 
' d in sawing woo 1 4] 
. ed 1s very g \t 
saws are in use, the green Alpin 
iy an it i minute ird 
, nd marble of moderat } | 
‘ ches i minute. ( rrara. oO 
tue tT Six ine} sa mu ‘ ’ | 
E ght inches. It is remarka hat 
lepende: rf tl r } 
() ‘ry ye. a "sag nas 
2 d cl thre ug ‘ k i 


system,” like that now in u 
» Hl by which passer er tares 
o ory served by the road int 
n in a given dist eing th 
r) ippeal es! 


rom the committee, and it is much to he hoped that no S 
Legislatures will undertake the task of regulating pass 
fares in accordance with ** zones,” or in any other Way. 
Quincy does not appear to have mentioned that the Hw u 
iilroads on which this experiment is being tried ar 
owned by the government, on which, naturally, the gove1 
itself; and that no one in Hungar 
ever dreamed of having the rovernment dictate to pris it 


can fix fares to suit 





porations how much they should charge for carrying passer 


over their lines, although in pra tice, as the rovernment 1 
compete for business with the private ones, the fares o1 


latter are like ly to be assimilated to the vovernment scl rag 
It has appeared, however, that the change on the vrovel j 
lines has resulted in an enormous increase of traflic ov 

remoter portions, which have hitherto been unprofit ible 


l 1] 


this circumstance might well be pondered by directors 


and unproductive lines. 


French, 


ull [ 


roads which maintain long 
the 
pe rsons to 


T is becoming 
German cities 
, , , 


sources, purchas Liarge trac ot iand 1D the sul 


quite common in 


Belg il 

tor bene volent le 
t yurbs ¢ 

town, and build it up with model dwelling-houses fi 
people. After the 


invite a competition for plans for the houses ; 


securing the land, next step is us 


ind such ce 


titions are now very frequent Usually, three or four s 


houses are erected, to suit families of different sizes at 


comes, and we notice that in a recent competition, that i 





by the Society for the Improvement of the Working-classes ; 
Stuttgart, the competitors ire reque sted to provide ior 
ons in the external appearance; as if the wsthetic infl Ww 
of picturesqueness and architectural interest in dy ng 
beginning to be recognized. . 
‘ 
[ is well known that the Corinth Canal Company has 
] some time been in difficulties, and that work has bee 
pended. The matter has been brought to a crisis 
lecision of a French court, declaring the Company bank 
und terminating its charter; and a new compat ha 
med in Greece, with headquarters at Athens, for comp 
the work. ‘The Greek Government takes no responsibil 8 


t 


the has re ust 


and 


ions of the Company 


ncial success of enterprise, 
ny bonds or other obligat 


privi eges, ind extended the tim 


1804. 


it has granted exclusive 


mpleting the work to December 51, 


ne luture 1s soing to be a much more m 


* looking being than he once was. It is not mat 
ice the delight of wearing red clothes, ornamented 
, . 1 P 4: 1 
uv i Was one OI he p pai attra ns olf the m 
but the invention of smokeless powder, according [ 
Génie Civil, is about to change all that. During our own 





Val t was found that the number of casualties imony soir 
‘ yre an ippreciable proportion to the vorgeousnes 
heir apparel, and it became customary to clothe the fig 
varriors in dark blue or gray Some pretext fon n 
ve t in the shape of chevrons or shoulder-strap 
v th : t ippe irs, to be Gone away WIL! In Franc 
Ministry of Wa : conference with the principal am 
off t > lhi re ird a8) he i , ¥ iether if VW ln ft be b t 
\ w oOo i Tact na \ th nh new p vale il] he I 
vaged on both sides are onstantly visib , tO unlliorm 
licers in the same way as the men, not only to prevent the 
om bein made targets for the enemy’ | 
oid iving the strength of the force, 
mined by counting with a telescop 
ps visible in the rs’ positions 
ed in the office of the Chief of S 





f ‘ idoption of the smok ss powde 
irmy, to abolish everything of a conspicuous character ab 
" 11 . : 

’ tary uniforms The white leather blouses of the cuirass 

h have formed so picturesque a part of German parades 
I o be done away with entirely; the ordinary cavalrym: 
re to have their purple cloaks replaced by a garment of 1 
modes ind the red lapels of the infantry w 


{ ippearance ; 


liscontinued. Even the brass points on the spiked helmets ar 
to be finished in an inconspicuous bronze color, and all sid 
rms. buckles and other metallic portions of militar 

Lit irs LKe ¢ I} ime disma 
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A RUN 


SEVILLE 


rHE 


BEAT 


riruL. 


THROUGH SPAIN.!— VIII. 





‘‘ What, no train at all?” 


Tew is no evening train to Seville to-day, . 
Jil 


“ No, Senor. 
nor the day after!” 
fretted, “ 


e su 


‘ 


7 


e 


You may go last night and to-morrow, bi 


Pat) 


Humbug,” we 


l, 


at al 


Not 


Senor 


what a stupid plan, to | 
You are in Spain, and must not ] 


Very well, my friend,” I replied, “then for to-morrow tw 


tments with divisions for four people. 
M. finds us under weigh in our two compartment 


, } 
ight o'clock p. 


with an impediment in the 
livision between 
spicuous by its absence. 
Now, | : 
man to do unde 
licament than 


est onced in his crip 


le ave it to you, 


the a 
when inter 
damsel of made-up parts lo « 


idrid was simply an internal satisfa 


ind did no damage 


: : agg 
been equally unsatisfactory, and 


reat 


, while to get off 


and allow the 


to him. 


way of retirin 
the compartments was purely 


' 


I 


yossit 


ladies t 


stion, and much like jumping from the 


vas obliged to be ar it with Christi 





! 


io! 


ig, due to the fact 
naginatrl i 
modest and rathe i 
tances. Worse by f is | 
f Mr. Pickwick, s he w 
I pted \ the entra e ol 
u se the ore away LC 
tion, which only half satis 
lo } nd the guard w 


iy atrifie more dan 


fryin 


yal 


ti 


l 


retir was out 


<amine the beauties of the Spanish cabinet-workers’ 


lin the panels which made up the walls of the « 
ite to the ladies. Ihe very recollection makes one 
\h, these Spaniards! They are not mor particular tha 
it small matters, and, if one w travel through suc] 
places, one must do as the Spaniards do, and ma 
{s we approached Seville in the morning, my slumb 
n miously dist irbed 4 the feminine popula 
with umbrellas and canes much as they would a 
y awoke me to a conscious! yf the very limited 
obliged me to hang around outs t} S 
panel-work as the night before, w h ( 
is it had not in any way chang 1 du g y 
But all things have an ending, and it was j 
pleted our toilets in some method o inother, an 


the town which held so much of interest, and 
un to loom up in the distance 

What a terrible swindle are the local 
ns. You slip a couple of pesa into your ¢a 


er even now beg 


etly divides with the offi id sho Sj 
ilk-mark on it. Yo neigh the ] 
his pesata, and é ires a thoroug nd 
ng of his wardrobes Note the result 
mination; no pesata, no chalk-ma and a 
sagreeable experience and bad tl rhts, if 
from the other, and the dif I 
ventv cents. 
Did I savy a moment ago that tl ms Ww 
was wrong: t is a delightful arrangement, a1 
uted upon tl lichtf ient 
1yvage in Spall 
Wel , we rea hed l t und 
pat yet encountered, and giving at i 
1 1 ] us N gy i 
, n Hi \ i ( I 
central c¢ longing 
nd stairca u ‘ I 
ed with old fre S shadowed 
hich is rich witl ug I 
are, richly « vaded with 1 
ond story, and, as we | | 
e that the pavemer elow is of n é 


tude, as I was invited t 


old fountain in the centre, from which 


- 
of water. But more delightful than all 


omes the constant sp! itter 


are the palms and oranges 


and lemons, which make hich in air, and fill the whol 


space with 


al 


delicious fragrance. 
The sun is rising above 
shadows upon the scene 


the roofs, an 
the arch-work, throw their lone circular 
nade, and spatter the pavement with patel 
till it seems as if it would be hard to fin 
than was here shown. 
found in every Spanish city, and fill the 
build their like in his own country. Beaut 


they cling to the colu 


And yet this is only 


I 


ast its 
reak around 
shadows under the colon- 


d commencing to « 


ies of rich { liage-shadows 
re charming ret 
e of a hundred that 


archites Ww th 


dam 
on 
a longing to 
ful 


i, COOL, Ira int, delicious 





places, where one dreams and forgets the tria f life. I dono 
wonder that the Sevillian thinks there is no m beautiful pla 
earth. And yet, outside this very patio he finds scenes of excite 
ment that are sufficient to satisfy his utmost 1 nein 

[The Frenchman goes to Paris, under | circumstances 
Spaniard goes to Seville. The world is brighter here than a 
where else to him, the people are more light-hearted, the w 
handsomer and more vivacious. They laugh and sing and dances 


dull ¢ 


they dream and drive 


ire away, as they snap 


the tuture. 


I went out into the s up and « 





cathedral, into vardens, into the ca 


them the same careless, thoughtless, sn 


enjoyme nt of the hour. 


lown the 
fés, and « 
tiling peopl 





I asked a young fellow if it were a / day 
Von, Sé — he replie l, “it is thus ev ry la 
‘But do you do no work ? 
Ah, S we do nothing much but enjoy ourselve WV 
should we work, there is nothing to do!” 
Before I left Seville I understood it all. Tl sn or 
Spain is dead to much exertion, but the people s ive 
enjoy their Here is food for a moralis him who 
Rpornal » alilieaed tall 
I a Sy} isked f we had ‘ 
Spa lar g \l ! l S l 
the or tl " 1 | | 
Wild excitem V d s we s ’ 
Wi nm Dp i a 4a tew alley n wW t ) 
t ht was seen, ¢ pt throug! he J 
LOW da i ig al W and oO Gira 8 
ing me One mig eas " 
1a | visecte ind n I w e WwW 1 ha 
A \ pa i \ meet a ta iwa 
pproa » quickly 








oo 
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which has been roofed over, so forming a sort of 


its col nnaded bal onies. 


with 
Chere are seated around little tables groups of men, women 
and children, laughing and chattering, sipping their sweetened 


wine with the Spaniard. Some are in their 
with their hats on, but all drinking and rolling 


water, which serves f 


shirt-sleeves, some 





Sut 


th 


+ + ] 
costs the alarming 


} | 
piace Of honor 


garettes, which they smoke incessantly. 


is the little box railed off on one side, and which 


amount of half a pesata, or ten cents each, and into this enclosure 
the acters come and go at will. 

What a weird effect the whole thing is ! A little fellow wh 
seems to be the master of ceremonies is bustling around, and at last 


steps forward with a graceful bow, and announces that Sefjor A wil 


commence the entertainment. Sefor A steps forward dressed in 





full Andalusian costume, the broad red scarf wound around his 
waist, and holding a cane in one hand. On each side of him ar 
two guitar-players, who strike up a weird minor chord, which seems 
to infuse the Sefor with a sudden enthusiasm. He throws back his 
head, draws in a long breath, and then commences a prolonged 1 


music, and 


changing all the time with the minor sending the blood 
through your veins. 

He suddenly waves his wand, makes a sound 
presented by a letter “S,” and simply chang 

5 the 


By what forcing apparatus has he the control of 


ie never stop f 





rht be re 


! key, but still keeping same breath. 
But Heavens! 


much breath? Soon he commences to trill and trill louder and 
lou t it last he brea nto a wail and comes to an abrupt at 
while a e spectators clap and shout and applaud. 
It I nly a weird effect, partly owing to the music, but « 
chief comments are given up to a discussion of his tremendous g 
power. But the fascinations of the place and surroundings is upon 
us, and we forget that we are not Sevillians, and clap and applaud 


in the costume of the 


Now lo! the fa lay of Arragon, 


Enter three girls and a beautiful youth, of exqu 








] inets. From side to side they dance, now quickly, now 
lang with hands er their head, and a constant clatte “of 
istanet emphasized y an expressive, quic] stamp of the t 
laste faster the ance, the youth swings his compar is j 
rraceful curves backward and forward, and on go the guitars, weird 
and more weird } 1 are getting excited and breathless ! Y 
almost shout out w the rest “ Olé, olé, benita chica!” And 
you rise up in your seat and watch intently every movement of 
the bodies as they e and swing and stamp. “ Ole, » yo 
s} t ) it ist with the rest as thev clide out of s cr} 4 
ou sud ly become aware that you are Am¢ ricans and have beer 
wi ness of the remarkable dances of this foreign country. 
Again one of the actors appears, and this time it is a young gir 
| vy of countenance i pe rect yy psy, with glorious black ey¢ sa 
slender She is dressed entirely in white with a superb a 
{ : ight pink shaw! wound around her in a pictures 
manne Phis shawl, by the way, plays a remarkable part in her dance. 
The n en she commences het dance you in dete 1 chan ‘ 
her wl manner. A fire of excitement burns in her eves and 
heeks as she sways backward and forward. Unlike the horribk 
travesty of a modern stage, her dancing, although rapid, has no 
immodest suggestiveness She seca cely moves her | us she vlides 
iro i witl serpe ne movement, vet 1 | l i ' 1 
rhythm stamp of the le feet, whicl ing out ent] 
siasm trom he inion wl oO t 1 ea } ! the st é n 
watch eve en 
O ! beautiful one, dance on, — well ‘ tle one 
— well done, brava, my little one!” 
They shout always, the guitars scream, and the castanets 
stantly rattle. 
Did you ever see aserpent coil himself up and, extending his head 


wave it around in ever-increasing circles? You have then seen 
what this little gypsy tries to imitate. The body writhes slowly) 
ly feet rattle, her arm encircles her head with her s] 





steadily, her 
drawn around in folds. Suddenly out darts her neck and head, the co 
folds of her shawl change, her body assumes another motion, he: hes 
are flashing fire, but she seems unconscious of everything but 
own movement. You are fascinated, your eyes protrude, you 
forward and sit enrapt, and are hardly brought to your senses 
languid movement of the little body as she stops, smiles, bow 
clic away, followed by tumultuous applause from every on 
then you take a long breath, utter a long exclamation, shudder 
first afterclow of remembrance, and at last join in with the appla 
Next comes a “dance of the shells,” performed by men in cos 
but not particularly interesting except from the little click, cl 
the shells, which is not unlike the castanets, however. But 
taste of the former dance has given you a longing for more of 
characteristic dances of the country, and you are not long in get 
it. 
here was said to have been in olden times a dance by Herod 
before the king, wherein the head of John the Baptist was deman 
as the price of his pleasure. And the dance that now followed 
said to have been an illustration of this self-same dance. 
As before, it was performed by a single girl with a modest lack 
garments supplemented by a long scarf which she wound around | 
ody. As she glides about with a fearfully weird and fantas , 
movement which can hardly be brought down to cold type des =~ 


Added to 


is a wailing accompaniment from the 


ion, she waves her arms and shakes the castenets. 


movement, however, 


which I cannot describe, but which makes the cold shivers run doy WG, 
our individual vertebra and it is only when she stops that the ‘e. 
is broken. od 


We 
dancing by the French, but it was totally unlike this. 
whose the P 


home that night tired with excitement; we had s 
The gris« 


} 
the stuade 


went 


ancans aris dance, dances at 


represt nt 


ball, and is not content until she elevates her little foot over the | nol 
of her cavalier. Not so in Spain. The click of the castanet soon 
monotonous, the passion of the dancer increases, but never overst: Span 
the boundary of decency, which led an Andalusian to say that “ \ and a 
nus herself might dance a Spanish fandango, but never a cancan.’ leter 
Perfes tly true, but just imagine it! ste: 
For myself, | dreamt fitfully all night of snakes and reptiles, Ar 
lack-eyed gypsies, who charmed me into terrible paths by t ever 
wewitching black eyes, who encircled me with their long hair :; some 


y " 
their arms while 











imprisoned me in they danced around and slo renit 
wound me up. I acknowledge that the exact methods and res Sevil 
were not perfectly clear to my befogged mind, but my impress he ot 
was of being literally wound up. Then I changed into a guitar, a1 tars. 
my hair instead of being short became long, and these little gyp Gira! 
pulled it down over my mouth and fastened it to my feet and nte 
ually played on me. Now I also acknowledge that this proced h 
was not very plain to me but that [ was being played on was pe 
surety in my mind. Suddenly s thing seemed to snap just Crea 
ne the strings, and I gradually changed into what at first seem \ 
uite a respectable visitor in the garden of Eden, but which, later, we 
seemed to realize, was nothing less than a veritable serpent wl t 
tail became a series of castanets, and whose business seemed mot Is 
unuse my neighbors than harm any one. And while thinking t in 
for thought seemed alw ys present, [ again changed tactics | 
vlided into the very irms ot m 
most volupt ious, encl intin i ist 
beautiful bla k-evyed goddess hat 
gypsy lar | that | had eve St te 
I aw with a conscious et 
of hanging on to this godd \ 
only to find myself at the bo wo 
of the bed, and clinging lovine and 
to the huge post of an ant ‘ 
footboard, while the pers} 1 l 
stood in beads on my forehea ! 
[ had travelled that nig 
thr h every phase ot te I 
the me a e to the haren ¢ 
was { " pric ely tired Oo 
my mental hallucina | ( 
thos ances could neve ef é 
rotter he are part ¢ vl 
trv, culiar the nat 
seen 1n l pe e¢ 1 < ) 
t such a way, and I 
1 inknown to tl re} 
sentation of them on any mod ‘ 
stace 
As I fully awake the air is lad 
with the sweet perfume from 
itron and oranges, and the gentle gurele of the old fountain i 
the at lulls me into i slut ber which is only t oken as the le 
1 rises and throws his vsa ss the columns and arches below 
The mag nt cathedral, wi its orange « t and Gir \ 
wer, 1S possil t} } Do t estin S« ¢ | la 1 
sa ous pile fort vht feet square as it rears its ornament it 
head above the walls of the church, and one longs to have been m: 
to set when h the tile ornamentation of the ancient Moor 
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Nevertheless, it is glorious still in its huge simplicity, ornamented 
only by the diaper brickwork and the sunken ajaracas which differ 
on the opposite sides. 

As you approach the cathedral, imagine a plain embattled wall to 
the court, and in its facade a characteristic Moorish archway with 
niches filled with curious statues and immense doors in Moorish panel 

and bronze work, through which are 
seen the old orange trees and central 
} fountain, once used for the ablutions 
" of the faithful but now mainly enjoyed 
by the children, who seem to be wel- 
come, and who play within the 
embaftled walls. My camera was 
evidently a very questionable object 
with them, for while some flocked 
around me to see it work, others fled 
from it as if it were 
a dynamite gun 
about to sweep the 

whole court. 
And so my pict- 
ure of the old 
AX, j tower is fringed by 
g the bushy little 
heads of a dozen or 
more children. One 
notices at once that 
the top of the tower 
is totally out of 
keeping with its 
shaft and this is 
explained by the 
fact that the Chris- 
tians added the 
top with its 
ipola and bell ornamentation. And away at the top, too, may be 
seen a female figure pirouetting on a huge ball and called by the 
Spaniards “La Fe:” but what connection they can see between faith 
and a fickle woman blown about by every wind, it would be hard to 
letermine. The tower is ascended by an inclined plane inside, 

nstead of by steps, and it is a hard climb. 

And, by the way, while speaking of this glorious old town, did it 
ever occur to you while vainly endeavoring to make x+y equal 
some diabolical unknown quantity, that Algeber was the inventing 
genius of that study known as algebra, and that it was here in 
Seville that he used to sit and meditate, and that in the night when 
he ought to have been abed, he was in reality communing with the 
stars, getting as near to them as possibly by climbing up the old 
Giralda tower? How like that other ancient, Galileo, who not 

ntent with watching cathedral lamps swing, must needs get down 

1 his belly on top of the tower of Pisa, and study the swing of a 

pe and weight, in order to work out some of the eternal laws of the 
Creator. 

A beautiful little balcony still remains in the second story of the 

wer, and it was here that the Mueddin stood when he shouted his 

tation to prayer. The Mueddin has passed away, but twenty-one 

lls are his substitute, and they are all baptised and named like so 
iny persons, and besides being strictly perfect in their lives, make 
lly as much noise as twenty-one Mueddins. So you see the change 
snot a bad one. From this little balcony, also, the two patron saints 
Justa, and Rufina, had a little difficulty with the devil, who, finding 
that the tower and its adjacent cathedral were monopol zing the 
ttention of the faithful, demanded his proper proportion and threat 
ed to blow over the tower upon their heads if they still ] 
{nd hereupon followed a most remarkable phenomenon, in which the 
two saints overcame the devil, turned his wind supply upon himself, 
and blew him so high that he never has reappeared on the scene to 
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persisted. 


this day. We did not meet his majesty, at any rate, so the story 
ust be true. 
As I entered the Cathedral I noticed a huge, stuffed crocodile 
inging from the groined ceiling above. My very look brought out 
th a sacristan and a pesata. The former resulted in a story while 
le 


the latter diminished my supply of silver. 

‘You think,” said he, “that a crocodile is a « 
a church, Senor ?” 

“Well yes,” I replied, “unless it is for a sort of waste-bag in 
which to stuff all the old sins remitted by the priests.’ 

He smiled and replied, “ No, that crocodile was a little love-token 

om a Sultan to a beautiful girl whom he wished to marry.” 

‘ A curious love-token, is it not?” 


rious ornament for 


‘So it is, Senor, for when Alonzo el Sabio opened his package, and 

e crocodile opened his mouth and smiled, the old Count was so 

iraged that he struck it a blew and exclaimed, “ thus shalt the mar 
e dealt with that seeks my daughter’s hand by means of ha 
laything!” 

a = a > 1 ; 

He, however, kept the animal — and his daughter ) 

Ah! but what a cathedral. 

If we leave aside the critical questioning of it as t nixture 
tyles and periods, the ensemle is intensely impressive. If one w 
take the pains to approach it from the Alcazar, as he turns a 
ittle street with a single corner column, a view is seen of the sim] 


massive walls of the chapels with their crocketed butresses runt 





up much as at Segovia and Toledo, but grouping themselves here 
around the central low dome; and beside it the glorious Giralda. 

A flying-buttress is not an easy object to design so that it shall fall 
into harmony with the general design and yet fulfil its object. Here, 
however, the grand wall-surfaces with their terraced parapets seem 
to be just the body from which to spring the highly decorated buttress 
tops, and the sky-lines are extremely picturesque. 

I cannot say how it is with others, but to me this immense church 
is the most impressive cathedral in Spain. Its magnitude is simply 
tremendous, and it has that other quality, tremendous height of nave. 
The beautiful clustered columns are exquisite, and if you go into the 
church while the sun is shining they seem to reach up and up and 
up, and pass through a vapory atmosphere of light. And so they 
do; one hundred and fifty feet away are the groined voussoirs of the 
ceiling: and yet, taken together with the enormous size, the proportion 
is perfect and harmonious. Indeed, could the coro be taken away 
from the centre, one could place almost any New York building 
within its walls, and not be particularly crowded in looking around 
it. Is it a wonder, then, that we look up, and down, and across, and 
stand in awe at this monument of the Church? The more one looks 
around the more he is impressed with the fact of that quality which 
may be called grandeur, just as we apply the word elegance to Leon 
Cathedral, strength to Santiago or wealth to Toledo. 

The church was, of course, originally a mosque, built in 1172, but 
pulled down in 1401 when the present structure was commenced and 
completed in 1519. A pleasant thought for the contemplation of the 
religiously inclined architect, is that although the architect’s name 
is not known, his reputation remained, for it was said “that h 
worked not for self but for the glory of God.” At any rate, that he 
builded better than he knew, is generally conceded. 


But as in all such places, modern innovations have come in and 
taken away much of the solemnity of the sight. A couple of vergers 
run up to you, rub their hands with glee in anticipation of a sata: 
a little imp of an acolyte, a perfect Murillo, also rushes up, and looks 


up at you with his saucy black eyes, eyes as bright as ever planned 
out mischief between the scenes, and he is so irresistible that 
much to the disgust of the antiquated old vergers, we adopt him 
at once and follow in his footsteps. 

Heavens! what a race he ran us! Here is a Murillo! Ther , 
candle containing 2,500 pounds of wax! There is the s pulchre of 


St. Ferdinand, son of Columbus, and there are the quaint ships of 
the navigator! Here are the bony relics of the saints (and the litth 
fellow crosses himself and laughs), and there is the tomb of poor 
Maria de Padilla, whose life was somewhat qu stionable, but who 
was obliged to die like others, and was held in much higher reverence 
than many of her betters! 

The little imp pleases us, however ; his white teeth glitter as he 
laughs, his voice is soft and musical, and he looks like a veritable 
little priest in miniature, were it not for those saucy black eyes 


which yet contain too much of the old Adam to fit him for a niche 
among the saints. 


We we nt in wain of a Sun lay towards ¢ vening As we entered 
rows of little tapers could be see nin the distance ] will-o’-the-w p 
slowly flitting about, while a priest in full vestments was pre 1 
the sacraments. Backward and forward moved thi 
in the dusk like veritable Vandykes as their faces wer 
the tapers. Soon a low sound of music seemed to roll ¢ of the 
distance, and gradually traverse the aisles; the priests W 
a monotonous cadence, moved slowly down th ve, the tape 
into line, and sw tly to the tread of many feet 
in the wake of the processi« Some poor mortal’s so 


fl cht into the creat 
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| 
ut the figure above, none other than that of the infant Saviour sur- | the date of this portrait, by Dance, all that is over, and in thx 
rounded i filmy light, which is full of angel faces as if in answer | less dissatisfaction of his countenance we detect the suicidal tend 
to the old man’s pray Now I have never before been moved by | which shortly after ended his brilliant career. There is 
representations of angels: canvas and paint they have always | pleasure in looking at the canvas on which Sir T. Lawren 
ippeared, but here are veritable beings, the very essence of another | with skill depicted Sir Jolin Moore, whose expression is mar 
world, and here is a Sa r face worthy of the master’s hand. And | great sweetness and simplicity. 
r is the wo that in 1874 it had been mutilated by some Of the portraits of Arthur Wellesley, that by Hoppner — 
screant and carried across the ocean; but it was found, and | condition —has a boyish face, with no promise of his future pr 
to its proper place. a second, by H. P. Briggs, is capital —a quiet, dignified figu 
Che Angel de la Guarda” by Murillo, and the * Deposition from his prime, and the last, by Weigall, has the same stamp, wl 
he Cross” by Pedro de Campana, are possibly as fine as the above. | it he wears the orders of the Garter, Bath and Golden F! 
they i not move me as did this suppliant figure, which gave Near this hangs a remarkably life-like half-length of Bliich 
hours of e1 nent in the contemplation of it. dark military jacket, thickly frogved, and covered with o 
Ah! what a pows f con eption had Murillo! What must have With his short gray hair, dark, curled moustache and twinkling 
s daily life and thought, as he painted such a picture as the he seems to be giving utterance to his well-known exclamati 
Ana i Guarda! seeing London: “ Mein Gott! what a place to plunder!” Bet 
| have ul of th poor woman who was deserted by all her | these two, whom he had met on many a well-fought field, han 
lred. . l lren, | fine though saddening portrait of Napoleon, attributed to P| 


1 whom the good Lord had taken away all her chil 
y joy was to sit in a room in which hung their pictures 
, but rather strengthened by their pres 


1 1 " 
that she it not be lonely 





nce. So one feels as it were the very presence of the guardian 
iungel of Murillo, as he gazes at the canvas and feels stealing over 
his ses tl nfluen [ the angelic presence leading him as a little 
hild No wond th rest Sevillian cl sps his hand before such 


3s, and esses the name of Murillo whose memory the 


On leaving the chapel we dropped a small coin into the verger’s 


made a mistake, Seior, have you not?” growled the 


if w 
Why, ves, I guess I did I replied, as I re-pocketed the 
piece and departed, much to his disgust. 
Left!” was the only remark of our friends, which was very short, 
it « tly expressed the idea P 
W ! v he west aisle we noted some s ulptured ships of 
" CSIC! und mmediately as we got opposite them a voic 
1imed fi behind, “ Columbus.” 
laken somewhat aba y this information, I remarked the strange 
new tha the bones of Columbus should be in two or moré 
| 1 eC Sal I 
Ah ves, S explained, “ not the great Columbus, but only 
son.” 
Ah, that is a great relief,” I replied “Saints are privilezed 
uracters, generally, in the line of vivisection and transmigration, 


and vet it would be unpleasant to think of our bel 
he same time.” 
Yes, this is only his son, Sefior.” 

While writing the above we have read of the late accident, which 


urried away the dome and without doubt partially if 


ved Christopl eT 


wl y carried away the magnificent organ and the high-alta 
h was worked in solid Alerce wood from Andalusia, and con 
" in fi e and relief, a continuous history of man’s creation, th 
ncidents of his life as recorded in Seripture, the trials of God’s 
ople, the coming of ¢ ist, His glorious work, and at last springing 
n the ry top, 130 t from the pavement, the crucifixion 
All these ndn ch more mu have been destroyed, and the fact will 
é ud with hose wl 1ow that this church of all others was 
iil great part by the priests of years past, who gave up the 
things of tl world that the Church might be benefited. I do 
yw, [ fear the clergy of to-day are not animated by such 
10ti , but however this may be, there are no such churches 
lay as is this at Seville, and it is sad to feel that the injury can 
ve paired C. A. Rica. 
ro be continued. ] 
rHE GUELPH EXHIBITION.!—II. 
| yHE army and navy are, how 


/}* largely represented, though spa 
will not permit much more than an 
enumeration of the most notable, be 
ginning with General Wolfe, of whom 
we have a careful, anonymous portrait 
ntering the army at the age of fourteen, 
e had great battles by 
e time he was twenty-one, and in this 





been in three 


picture we see the “upright, reli 


cious, 


huma is wi is in tuous character of the short-lived hero 
Jus sailing for America he dined with Pitt and Lord Temp 
yr ve final instructions, but during the evening 

<e out into a strain of bravado, and, drawing his sword, began to 


’ should accomplish by it, greatly to the horr 
f Pitt. who exclaimed l'o think that I should have trusted the 


Tate t th uintry to suel hands!’ As we well know, however, 
ist was not misplaced, and at his death rich and poor wor 
mo g mor of this ** Nelson of the army.” Clive is here, th 


lle dare-dev who was shipped off to India, and was there so wretched 


that he twice attempted suicide. Having at last discarded the pen 

sword, this “ Heaven-born general” founded our Indian 

Emp whic] \ consummate skill, he afterwards ruled. At 
Cor i from N pag 


though, if so, being unlike his style, he must have 
French ori 


. 1 
chained eagie, 


paint | 
One cannot help commiserating the fat 
when we study the lineaments of his carewo 
and mark the disappointed ambition seen in every line, and the 
away look in the deep-set eyes. 

A first-rate Hoppner is the half-leneth life-size of Gene 
Ralph Abercrombie, wearing the order of the Bath. But 
now to the portraits of our naval heroes, the fi 
f Admiral Lord Anson, whose rather stiff-looking pictur: 
Romney, is not quite a success. Much more noticeable is tl 
signed one of Admiral Byng, who fell a victim to the severity of 
articles of war, though acquitted both of treason and cowa 
His handsome, sailor-like appearance is impressive. 


vinals. 


first we notice 


There is a very vigorous portrait, by Reynolds, of Kepp l, 
more fortunate than Byng, was acquitted on his trial. This port 
is one of four presented by him to his counsel, who return 
£1,000 they received from Keppel 


since 1786 


after the trial. This has ] 
next that of John Lee, one of his counsel, 
been lent to the exhibition on condition of its retaining the 
contiguity. 

We have fairly 


Jeechy ; 


und ha 


interesting 
of Vernon, by a fine one, by Rom 
Sir C. Hardy, knighted in 1755, while Governor of New Yor 

As the “elegant” Rodney was the favorite of a princess, w 
not surprised to note that his handsome full-length port 
Reynolds, after a brilliant victory, at the age of sixty-six, 
from St. James’s Palace. The half-leneth of Captain Blich 
‘ Bounty,” and later Governor of New South Wales. whe: 
tyranny compelled his removal, has so mild an expression 
youth he was when he sat to Sir Joshua, that it is difficult to 
stand the overbearing character he afterwards exhihited. 

The most glorious name in all our naval annals is that of | 
Nelson, whose features are as well-known as his deeds. ‘T! 
portrait of him was painted by Rigaud, and of it Nelson w 
February, 1781: “As to my picture, it will not be the | 
[ am now, that 


portraits of Earl St. 
Gainsborough: 


east like 


Tell M. Rigaud to add be Luty { 


is certain. 


will be much needed.” The portrait has an air of timidity ab 
never worn by the original. Hoppner’s full-length is exce 
it was painted when he was more weather-beaten, and had | 


Those who read the charming story “S 
will have quite brushed up their knowledge of Nelsor 


irring times. 


right arm and an eye. 
, 1 = ” me 
his st 
publisl ed, we vive in ext 
He says: “ The 
, which he did not do, ow 
‘Have I no 
On which the master 
to the gangway, when I stopped him, saying, ‘It’s my turn; if I< 
} ’” The large picture 


back, it’s yours. 
Nelson’s death in the cock-pit of the 


From some of his “ Letters,” just 
showing his bravery at the age of twenty. 
lieutenant was ordere to board her : 
the heavy sea. On his return, the captain said 
of the ship who can board the prize?’ 


showing the incident 
‘Vi tory,” from Gree 


Hospital, is so familiar from engravings as to require only a pa 
word. ‘The sketch for it was made by Devis, the paint 
board, shortly after the battle 

Passing Lords Collingwood and Exmouth, the admirable and 
like portrait of Captain Cook, by Dance, deserves 


special not 
in it may be seen all 


the typical features of a discoverer, ans 


ing, as it does, to an 


accurate descrij 
* More than six feet high, 


ition of this remarkable 
a small head, quick, piercing eyes, pr 
nent eyebrows, face full of expression, but rather austere a 
to be studied, then admired.” He took his first step to great 
when he volunteered for the n avy, to avoid bei 


thirteen years from | 





1is enrolment as a seaman he 
mission as lieutenant, in command of the Royal Society’s exped 
to watch the transit of Venus. Had the officers of his ship be 
alert as their captain, he would never have been murder 
Owyhee. 


Postponing our notice of what is by no means the least interest 


the poets, painters, dramatist 
to a future paper, in which we hope also to say a few word on 


the letters 


portion of the exhibition —viz: 


almost unique collection of miniatures, as well as 
we close our present sketch with a short 
the exquisite portraits of ladies, of 
wknowledged beauty in her day. 
pleasing to note,is Miss A. 7 


other relics, descriptior 

whom nearly every one was 
One of the exceptions, tl 

Hogarth, whose features, 


neverthe 
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show the great delicacy with which her brother used his pencil, and | Cecilia, mentioned by Macaulay in his essay on Warren Hastings. 
ticularly the dress and lace cap, which are quaint and rather | When describing the celebrated trial, he says: “There, too, was 
homely. Nor is there much beauty in the face of Charlotte, Countess | she, the beautiful mother of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia, 

W arwick, the wife of Addison, as she is here portrayed by whose delicate features, lighted up by love and music, art has 
ler. Her face has rather too much of the doll in it, but over it | rescued from a common decay.” , 
pread such an air of pettish discontent, as to fully account for [To be continued.] 
husband’s now and then shaking off his gilded fetters and sitting 
a Kensington coffee-house. 

[hose Goddesses of Gunnings,” as they were called, naturally EQUESTRIAN MONUMENTS.'— XXXVI. 
1a prominent part in this galaxy of beauty. We fail, however, GENERAL WASHINGTON. IIL. 

liscern in the two full-length portraits of the sisters, the marvel- 

s loveliness about which every one raved, and which in Sir Joshua’s yHE latest equestrian statue of Washington 
ls would lose none of its perfection. Elizabeth, Duchess of Yt*% erected was unveiled in Alleeheny Park, 
nilton and of Argyle, who was married at dead of night, and Allegheny City, Pa, on M onday, 
a curtain ring, was the younger and more sensible; she has a February 23 last, and forms a memorial w hich 
pleasing face, and tall elegant figure. Walpole in 1751 wrote: is noteworthy in several respects. First, b 

| think there being two so handsome, and both such perfect figures, cause the project was conceived and carried 
eir chief excellence.” Maria, duchess of Coventry, who killed out by the Junior Order of United American 
self with the paint she put on her face, looks in her very charm Mechanics and so is, so far as we can recall, 
portrait, rather like a doll in elegant attire. In a painting by one of those rare achievements which in recent 
rarth, she and her husband are standing in a garden, and appear years have given evidence that there are still 

y empty-headed. Walpole called her an “ idiot,” and she did not such beings in the country as simple Ameri 
ove it when on George the sec ond’s regretting, in conversation cans. The Ameri an Pp ire and simple in the 

with her, that there had been rather a lack of diversions for her, she eyes of the purveyors who furnish the matte I 
ied, “ there was only one sight she was eager to see and that was to make up the daily newspaper is a much les 
yronation.” interesting entity than his compound conne 

\ decidedly handsome and intelligent woman, looks the tions, the Irish-American, the German-Ameri 
nly Arabella, Duchess of Dorset, as painted by Hoppner, her ean, the Anglo-Franco-Italo-John-Chinama 

height being rendered more imposing by three tall ostrich feathers American, whose doings are narrated at lenetl 
ier hair. Sent by the Duke of Cambridge, and a great centre of daily, and whose frequent habit it is to erect 
action, is a most exquisite portrait of a lady, in a white dress statues and memorials in American publi 

th a red scarf, leaning on a pedestal, said to be Maria Walpole, places to the glory of people in whom Ameri 

( intess W aldk orave and Duc hess of Gloucest Ps the style sugvest cans, as suc h, have no real interest it ieast 
ing Romney as the artist. However, as she is in the no more interest than all the rest of the world 
it twenty-five, and wears a dress of the mode has in an English poet, a Scottish bard, an 
hen Romney was dead, and the Duchess an old lady, if alive, there Italian patriot or a South-Ame in liberator. 
evidently a mistake all around. Be the original who she might, su legheny mechanics — and the fact 
was acaptivating woman. An undoubted portrait of the Duchess : e ; La that they are mechanics and not idlers and uy 

h the little Princess of Gloucester, painted by Reynolds, and ex ‘i ~* italists is not the point least worthy of n 
ted in 1774, is a masterpiece. The laughing child dancing wit] being simply and solely Americans hav chosen to cive a hir " 
ht, has been transferred to the canvas on the insta is it were thi h modest and retiring, the American of several cenerations 
nother, once a great beauty, was then past her prime. When | stand s quietly at work in the background, content to know tl 
husband “ degraded himself by marrying he is Hume pu he is | the brawn and sinew of the country both mentally a 
Royal Marriage Act was passed ! phy at with him patriotism is still a vital princiy 

In the elderly Countess Spencer we have the charming mother of | wl ting impulses of this or that as yet unassimilate: 
Duchess of Devonshire. From Sir Joshua’s magic pencil, but on f ign element of the population cannot dislodge from his heart a 

trait, at the age of twenty, of the famous Georgina, “ for whom,” | cons¢ ee We feel de ply the danger tl may come 1 tl 

| Fanny Burney, “the word ‘charming’ must have been made.” | the country through the national habit of letting one’s fe ‘ 

sketch of a head only, but what a sketch! With her large hat | do pretty much as they chose to do | American wil vn 

ju ttishly set to the side over the frizzed and powdered hair, the | trespassing upon his actual private rights by the publ 

vely features lit up by a ravishing smile, tempered by just a | vidual and governing bodies than ll any other civil i ma ’ 
on of | ess, we do not wonder that she afterwards | look witl ipprehension at the way in which le 
ed SO il : whet canvassing tor Fox. Ph sketch, n ment vd ’ ) place of | trust a v i ! 

eviously exhibited, bears evidence of having been done at 
and has been carefully preserved. Some twenty years la 

mney had the honor of portraying her features, and has done  - 

tice to the beauty of intellect, which, enhancing the me 7 

uty made her such an important factor in the politics of the day 

The gash right across the picture was made by G ce IV,” so say 
catalogue. If, while the original lived, it could not be, be she 

as on the opposition side for he was then Prin Wa 

d they themselves were always on the opposition le; | she 
Lin 1807. 

Che Duke of Devonshire married ¢ é es Lady Eliza 

ster, whose portrait, by Revnolds, wa | ha him whe 

xhibited in 1788. Mischief and fun lu in the eye 
‘ this talented woman, of whom Gibbon said I na 
tand, not even the Lord Cha Cello! n L eI 
\ portrait described as one of the sweetest and 





I painted, is 


icture of majestic 


who leans against he und yu t any ‘ 
Spencer face. 
\ somewhat sketchy portrait Gainsbor e | 
y | 





Ss and ! animate face of Mrs. | l \ 
ed to George Prince of Wales, who aft i ! 
x to deny it in the H we ) The Fishn ‘ 
Company | nd a splendid full-length of Lady Craven, in R 
st stvle; another excellent one of M Powys and 
wighter, who wears a mob-cap, is by Sir Joshua Re Is 
One canvas, on which many hav ized again a Wg , 
xtreme delight, is tl on wl h Gainsboroug iS | ve 
ewit hing manner EK] ma «CA. I iley and he ! rt he 
I’. Linley, the composer. She was an a mplished sin ! 
le for her beauty, but was on the eve of ente y : 
he met R. B. Sheridan, to whom she wa privately ma 
Words cannot fitly describe this exquisite picture harm 
xpression in the faces of this cifted her } ste | iS 
ville, after frequently refusing to with tl 1 IN 


Collection, has at last sold it to 
ul he held out, he would probably have g 
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situation has its indications of coming danger which, of course, will | he had restored peace to his country resigned his office, its powers ne 
come n the form of special legislation. So it is peculiarly | and emoluments, and returned to the quiet persuits of private lif that 
pleasant to see in this act of the American Mechanics at Allegheny | the same way in which the officers of the Revolutionary army Mol 
City a token that the real spirit of American patriotism still lives. | posed todo. But before they separated these soldiers of the hou t 
In time of peace this spirit has not much chance to show itself —for | necessity formed the Society of the Cincinnati, whose objects w I 
t patriot does not require any outward sign beyond being a | first of all, the cultivation and preservation of the principles of patri able 
and law-abiding citizen — and one of the few ways there is, is | otism, the aid and relief of incapacitated members, and the cherishing n 
) the erection of an outward symbol that shall have an admonitory | of friendships and affections that had their birth during the r the 
fect on all beholders; and as the American artist has not yet been | struggles. The distinguishing feature of this Society is that its gen 
very ccessful in attempting to portray his conception of an abstract | membership is hereditary, being largely, though not quite absolut ft 
ins] tion, there could be no better form adopted than a statue of | confined to that single member — generally the eldest son — to! 
the greatest of patriotic Americans. family who is in most direct descent from the original member. ‘| n ¢ 
(nother point of interest that this statue has is that it is neither | parent society still survives and holds triennial meetings. Of | fig 
of bronze, arble thirteen S 1st 
n wood, but of branches, more t ari 
eranite, and is, so half have passed mo 
far as we Know, of existence, ; rel 
the only large eques some of those fig 
trian statue which maining are seld fig 
has ever been cut in heard of. Th: riv 
this harsh and in Pennsylvania § the 
artistic material. ciety of the Cin col 
The statue is a mor nati, however, 0 
ument not only to still a thrivi j 
American patriot body, and it is th wi 
ism, but a to the that is now bring m4 
patient skill and in to a successful iss in 
dustry of the broth the undertaki els 
ers Zerbarini, who which it first t off 
patient! ut ‘the in hand on July wi 
huge block t the 1810, : th 
form indicated by The meeting ix 
the model f tished at that date uf 
the sculptor, Mr : aA pointed a com! m 
Ed rd Pausel As la —=—= tee, who, in t in 
there does not seem * —— course of the 1 sO 
to | anything f nine years, | I 
strikingly American secured less tha ec 
1 the ames ot $4,000, and the f 
either the Iptor had grown to or 3} 
r his workmen, it Model f Monument to Washington at Philadelphia. L. R. Siemering, Se . $6,500 in 1825. J m 
is pleasa » find about this time, st 
that all three were in the employ of a good American firm, the Smith | a little earlier, in consequence of Lafayette’s visit to Philade ly 
Granite Company of Westerly, R. I. [1824] a new project for a monument was set afoot; and a small s 8 
Ina te statue one cannot rightly hope to find the fine lines | of money was collected before enthusiasm died out. These t ir 
und d te modelling that can easily be produced in bronze or | small funds were not united, but kept as independent funds in b 
marble, so the lack of these qualities should not excite unfavorable | hands of gentlemen who were trustees in deed, and not merely in tit ’ 
crit m. How much better a result might have been achieved by | so that these small beginnings grew with the lapse of time. In 18 t! 
A vreat ptor it is bootless to surmise, for one can hardly believe | at the time of the celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary t] 
that a great sculptor would consent to do a work of the kind for | Washington’s birth, still another attempt was made to erect a m u 
execut in granite, or if he did he would have insisted that the real | ment, and the master-masons of the city having offered to provid . 
jualities of the stone should not be beaten out of existence with a | corner-stone at their own expense, it was laid with due ceremon) d 
peen hamme len to one he would say, “ Put the estimated cost | Washington Square. Those having charge of this project tl h 
your bush-hammering into a greater bulk of material and let me | made a demand on the Cincinnati for its funds, but met with a reb 
p out a great, big gh sketch which will be impressive in size | as the Society was not satisfied with the responsibility of the apy - 
ind suggestiveness without vilifying the character of the material.” cants; so this project went no farther, and its corner-stone has gra i 
The Junior Order of United American Mechanics have won our | ually sunk, like itself, out of sight, though it is really still ly ; 
hearty respect and commendation. below the surface of the pavement in the centre of the Square. ' 
The ereet of this monument is evidence that the honoring of | 1858 the matter was again revived, and the trustees of the two fur 
he men Washington is yet, and is always likely to be, a vital | and some other gentlemen, endeavored to incorporate a society wl 
ple with all patriotic Americans. And another excellent ex- | should erect a fitting monument, but, owing to political trickery, 
unple of the tenacious vitality of this principle is to be found in the | known and undesirable men were substituted as incorporators 











tatue, which may be expected almost any day — since the equestrian 
portion of it was received in this country more than three years ago 

e sect up in Philadelphia. This monument is due very largely, 
though not entirely, to the initiative and continued effort of one 
bra I b pre-emuine ntly American s0« iety the Socic ty of the 
Cincinnati, a title derived, not from the riverain metropolis of 
Ohi f he fact that the Roman dictator, Cincinnatus, when 
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place of the real promoters, and consequently the matter was ag 
dropped, although it had gone so far that Ball Hughes carried 
Philadelphia a model for an equestrian statue. 

In 1870 the Cincinnati fund having grown to $125,000, a compe 
tion was held which resulted in the offering of only five designs, th 
of which, by Thomas Ball, Franklin Simons and A. L. Lansing, w: 
not equestrian. Frémiet, however, sent two small sketch moc 
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one of which was equestrian, and the only other equestrian model was 
that submitted by Siemering of Berlin, the sculptor of the Victory 
Monument at Leipsic, in which are introduced four large equestrian 
statues as accessories. 

Che model submitted by Siemering exhibited a scheme of consider- 
ible elaborateness and it was evident at once that the Cincinnati 
fund was not enough to cover the cost. Successful negotiations were 
then undertaken to secure the other fund spoken of above and 
senerally known as the Ingersoll fund. As the sum at the command 
of the Cincinnati was now increased to $200,000, it was thought safe 
to make a contract with Siemering and he at once began his studies 
n earnest and after a lapse of eight or nine years the equestrian 
figure of Washington was delivered in Philadelphia in the fall of 
1887 where, since its arrival, it has remained in seclusion awaiting the 
arrival of the other pieces of sculpture which are to complete the 
monument. These accessory pieces include, besides the large bas 
reliefs for the sides of the pedestals, two large groups of several 
figures each at the front and rear of the pedestal, four recumbent 
figures at the short ends of the platform typifying four American 
rivers and a number of American animals which serve to decorate 
the piers at either end of the flights of steps. In what state of 
completion these many subsidiary groups are at present, we do not 
know nor do we know that work upon them is being actively pushed. 

It is understood that the expected cost, which it was hoped to keep 
within $250,000, is already largely exceeded and some believe that 
$400,000 will hardly discharge all the bills. As the monument is 
inusually elaborate, covers an area of sixty by seventy feet and is some 
eighty feet high, the cost may not be excessive, though the shivering 
officers at Valley Forge could hardly have thought that such a sum 
would ever be spent by their descendants in honoring the memory of 
the leader against whom they so often grumbled. 

Between the wooden horseman at Boisé City and this elaborate 
affair there is a long distance in point of cost and probably in artistic 
merit, but as Washington will always be made use of as a desirable 
and highly valued piece of urban decoration, it is not impossible that 
some city which is as yet not founded may hereafter erect an eques- 
trian statue in honor of our first great patriot; which shall as far 
eclipse the Philadelphia group as that does the one at Boisé City. 

This monument is to be set up not in the city proper but on some 
spot in Fairmount Park, which has been fixed upon and then changed 
more than once, and when the time actually comes for setting it up 
still a new site may be adopted. 

The only other cases where equestrian figures of Washington exist 
sin the cases of bas-reliefs where he has been treated more or less 
interestingly. One such instance is shown in one of the panels of the 
bronze doors which Crawford modelled for the Senate Chamber. A 
better one and one much larger, moreover, is to be found in one of 
the bronze bas-reliefs with which the sculptor, J. E. Kelly, decorated 
the Monmouth Battle Monument at Freehold, N. J. In this Wash 
ington is shown, upon a horse which Governor Livingston had just 
given him, trying to rally the troops thrown into confusion by Lee’s 
defection. The sculptor’s own sketch here shows the spirit and vigor 
he has thrown into his modelling. 


SIEMERING. Leopold Rudolf Siemering was born at Kénigsberg in 1835, and 
studied under Bliser at Berlin His works comprise many reliefs; a statue of 
Penelope; a statue of King William in the Berlin Stock Exchange; a memoria 

» the oculist Griife Berlin; bronze groups of soldiers going to and returning 
from the war, for Cassel; the monument to Frederick the Great in Marienburg, 
ind the War Monument in Leipsic. 


{To be continued.) 


THE BYZANTINE MOSAICS OF SICILY.!— V. 
CATHEDRAL OF MONREALE. —II. 


F this vast whole be taken in at a 
] glance, surely one is astonished at the 

powerful de corative effect produced 
by the creat developm«e nt of these mosaics. 
But compare the figures of the apse with 
the mosaics similarly placed which cover 
the cathedral at Cefalu; although they 
are generally accompanied with Greek 
inscriptions, and by virtue of this should 








doubtless be attributed to Byzantin 
masters, and although the important 
Capita! f ++ er. place they occupy in the decoration of 
the church would justi : this hyp thesis 
still the mosaics of Monreale are far i the pre 
ceding epoch; the attitudes are more stiff, ‘ y and w 
open, which render the faces ghastly and staring ie blunt 
metrical folds of the draperies and the less skilful c loring betray th 
lecline 
This declin ip irs even more sen y in rie epre ent 101 
which cover the remainder of the church, and which offer in ma 
places striking analogy in the mosaics w th the nave of the Palatin 
Chapel. There are the same Latin inscriptions, the same freedom 
in drawing, combined with the same unskilfulness in attitude, also 
the same care to keep to the imprescriptible formulas of Byzantin 
art in the composition, which shows in what school these native 
masters were formed, and also in what measure and with what 
1A paper by M. Ch. Diehl L’ Art. Continued from No. 7, pags 





success they freed themselves from the teaching of the Byzantine 
artists. 

At the side of the cathedral, in the shadow of the edifice, is the 
beautiful cloister built by William II for the monks of the abbey. 
Two hundred and sixteen little columns, coupled by twos and some- 
times by fours, supporting pointed arches decorated with mosaic in- 
crustations, surround the flower-perfumed and verdant enclosure 





tals fr the ois 


Each one of these little columns is a vem. No 
one of them is similar to the next: here finely chiselled ara- 
besques run over the marble; there incrustations in multi-colored 
mosaics relieve by their varied pattern the monotonous whiteness of 
the columns; some are plain, others wind themselves in deep spirals 
or taper in fine grooves. On the capitals is a wonde) ful blossoming, 


of the monastery. 


ieee kite where the artist’s imagi 
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nation has condensed all 
‘the religion, poetry and 
fancy of the ¢ poch. The 
whole Bible is on these 
pages of marble, from 
the expulsion from Para- 
dise to the scenes from 
the life of Christ: here 
are Adam ploughing and 
Eve spinning; Cain 
murdering Abel; 
Joseph’s and Samson’s 
histories; the Flight into 


Egypt, and the Visit of 







tal fr ¢ ‘ the rhree Magi, one of 

‘+ ‘ . aan . 

the most beautiful 

amongst these re presentations. Next are the saints and apostles, 


harman My 
then symbolic figures and grotesque statues; and at the middle of 
the opening of high leaves of acanthus there are soldiers, hunters, 
monsters, animals and birds of every kind. Finally, on one of these 


capitals King William prese nts the Virgin with the church and abbey 


founded by him. Above this scene is engraved a Latin inscription, 
‘© King who governs 
things, receive these 
trom the king of Si ily ¥ 

One cannot praise 
highly the exquisite elegance 
and infinite charm of the 
cloister of Monreale. Even 
in Rome, St. Paul’s extra rr 
Muros and St. John Lateran ie 
do not present anythi oA 
which can be compared wit] Fash) 

t Under these vast and RS 
peaceful galleries, wher« pre 
softly murmurs in a marble WA Sed 
vase a beautiful fountair fos Re 
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its walls surrounded with battlements, the ranks of arches which deco- | the great portal and the window which is above it date from th 

rate its south front and apses, and the three naves which divide the in- | 14th century. Nevertheless, to the end of the 18th century, t! 
} terior of the basilica. In this sumptuous monument, partially erected | general lines remained untouched, but then the Italian architec 

upon the site of the old royal chapel of Saint Mary Magdalen, the | Ferdinand Fuga, inflicted on the monument the most scandalou 
restorations. He opened its lateral walls in order to build fourte: 
chapels, the wooden roof was pulled down, and replaced with whit 
washed vaults, and the edifice was topped with an ungainly cupola 
which gave the finishing touch of deformity to the beautiful cathedr: 
built by Walter of the Mill. 

The Cathedral of Palermo is the last important edifice erected i 
the time of the Norman kings, and we have seen what a promine 
place was taken by Latin architecture. This is because at the end 
the century the skilful policy, formerly inaugurated by the great Cou: 
Roger and faithfully pursued by his first successors, was losing its 
influence with the counsellors of the Prince. Under the reign o! 
William I, a cruel persecution was directed against the monks of St 
Basil, and the Catholic and feudal party allied with the Latin clerg) 
was not less hostile to the Musselman than to Hellenism. Whe: 
King William II was placed in the tomb, the policy of conciliatio: 
which had made Sicily great in the 12th century, disappeared with 
him. At the beginning of the 13th century, the Roman Church fo: 
bade the Greeks to have any relation with the clergy of the East; 
she expurgated the libraries of the Byzantine convents, revised the 
Greek liturgy and made strict inquiry about the opinions of th 
Orthodox clergy; at the same time the Musselmans were slaughtered 
by thousands or exiled to Capitanate, for they revolted against the 
| Christian nobility and the Latin clergy on account of the unbearabl 

annoyances they endured from them; and if the necessities of 

politics led Frederic II to seek among Greeks and Arabians a 
| support against the barons and the Roman church, if his altogeth 
modern genius and inclinations induced him to adopt again the tra 
ditions of King Roger, the death of the last of the Hohenstaufen wa 
forever the ruin of the system. This unprecedented combinatio1 
which was realized by Sicily at the end of the 11th century lasted 
hardly one hundred years. This is the reason why the eccentric and 
beautiful monuments erected during this short but brilliant civiliza 
tion will always be of great interest. Cu. Drent. 
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West Cathedral of P ON TO VENICE.—ONE WHO HAS 
kings of Sicily and their families were to receive sepulture; and if | Aaaa@oava SAD SE ADVENTURE RELATES 
the archbishop was prevented by death from finishing the splendid | | ae 2 p IT FOR THE BENEFIT OF ADVEN1 
decoration he intended to give to this Saint Denis of the Norman ‘A UROUS YOUTHS. 
monarchy, at least his intentions were partially accomplished. | —¥//4 \\\\j 
William I and William II are buried at Monreale; but the great | “> AR Ws Q VE left Verona at four o'clock one di 
King Roger rests in the Cathedral of Palermo, and at his side his | OP = _ W mal morning for the place every on 
daughter Constance and grandson Frederie I, of Hohenstaufen, the has oft-times dreamed of, the pla 
last Norman king of Sicily, sleep their last sleep. | poets never tire of singing of, the place where artists always find an 


Unfortunately, the Cathedral of Palermo, more than any other | over-abundance of material for sketches — for Italian sunsets in every 


monument of the Norman epoch has been dreadfully altered by the | shade of possible and impossible red. It is a disagreeable sensation 








of North Door fr the Cathedral of Monreale. terior of the Cathedral of Monreale. 
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restorations of the Latin epochs. Its western front, the least | to be driven out of bed at three o'clock in the morning and require 


changed, was still a good deal modified in the Aragonese time; and | all one’s energy and will to resist the temptation of rolling over an 
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dropping off again, nor less to refrain from telling the gargon to go back 
to his kitchen — or to a hotter place. But the gargon, during his 
years of apprenticeship, becomes persistent and hardhearted, and 
moderate language will not drive him from his post, for he knows 
human weaknesses too well. 

In consequence of the early hour and the circumstances attending, 
we started on our journey to Venice not as brightly and as full of 
pirits as we imagined we should be, a few months before. But 
when, as we reached Padua, the day began to break, we almost 
blessed the garcon for his zeal. From that moment, when our vision 
was no longer obscured, the ever-changing panorama kept us busily 
t our posts, looking out of the windows at the refreshing scenes, yet 
oist with dew, which, as the hours rolled on, would vanish. Soon 
Venice lay in the distance, like a floating island, none the worse for 
the fact that it had been sketched, in an out of all proportion and 

m all conceivable points, an infinite number of times. 

As we silently plied the Grand Canal in a funereal looking gon- 
lola, we rejoiced in the thought that this was to be our home for 
the coming week. Many times afterwards we were on the same 
waters, by moonlight — when illuminated gondolas, from whence 
une strains of music, moved to-and-fro; and during the day, when 
nly tourists lingered in the heat of the sun. 

Once I witnessed a funeral at Venice, though I missed table d’hote 
in doing so. For the life of me I could not throw as much solemnity 
into the expression of my countenance as I desired — not because | 

id missed table d’hote, but because such occasions demand it. All 
was so bright and every one, excepting the chief mourners, who were 
hidden behind their dense veils, seemed so indifferent. It was a novel 
ight, and, had it not been for the priests, and boys with lighted 
candles, I should have thought a picnic-party was embarking, and the 
burden of the pall-bearers luncheon for the living and happy. not 
food for the worms. 

In most cities, it is not advisable to stop at pensions, because of 
the difficulty and inconvenience attending on getting back to meals 
it the proper time, but in Venice, where the distances are small, and 
good restaurants, perhaps, more scarce than elsewhere, one can ad- 
vant ueously make use of the reduced rates offered at pensions. 
[here are many English and Americans in the city, and, indeed, 
every one at our hotel, from the porter to the chamber-maid, spoke 
English fluently. I will pass over the days we spent among the 
treasures of Venice : 
larrow canals. 

There is one thing the sig 
in an awkward position; San Marco is the spot where all the guides 
issemble, to worry the visitor: no sooner have you gotten rid of one, 
with much difficulty, when another appears. here is the guide 
who wants to take you through the cathedral, the more impudent 
one who offers to show you all the sights of Venice, a third, who 
onfines himself to the clock and the Doge’s Palace, the fourth, who 
juotes a lot of erroneous history, and the worst fiend of all, he 
who knows Beedeker as well as the author himself. He takes your 
Baedeker, and, as a schoolmaster would, points out passages, which 
he insists on your reading. But evade them all! A good book is 
etter than a hundred of them. 
ed covers, than in the heads of the whole herd of them. 





its palaces, its churches, curious streets and 


ht-seer must beware of, lest he be placed 


There are more facts within its 
And it is 
a patient guide, not one who drags you hither and thither, into this 
place and into that, out of this and into another, until your head 
eins to whirl; and at the end, will tell you you owe him twice as 
much as stipulated for. Take a guide, and, when you have left him, 
you will have one idea, and that a wrong one that you have seen 
Venice. But, if there is one worse than the learned student of 
Baedeker —aye, there are hundreds of them — it is the fiend of the 
mosaic-works. “ Where all the beautiful mosaic of St. Mark’s wa 


made ”— or was not made. 


go out into the piazza. You may have it all to yourself, for the 
pigeons have gone to roost, and the flagged acres of the Piazza di 
San Marco resound with not a single footstep. 

Single or double file, down the narrow passage left by the tables 
they pass, with scores of eyes upon them. Eyes of all kinds and of 
all shades, pretty eyes and once pretty eyes, bright eyes and dull 
eyes, and eyes which will be dull if their owners summon the waiter 
many more times. One wonders, if placing the tables so that only 
one or two can pass by at a time, is not a scheme on the part of the 
café proprietors to amuse their guests. Conversation languishes, the 
sterner sex, with its legs crossed, views, between puffs of smoke, 
the passing throng — passing for muster, one is almost tempted to 
say. An occasional sip of coffee, a mouthful of wine, or a teaspoon- 
ful of gelati, and, up go the eyes again, staring at the endless éhain 
of humanity. ‘Truly, indolence, the state of doing absolutely nothing, 
is not synonomous with being bored. Doing nothing is an art; there 
are hundreds of ways of doing it, all of which the European has 
thoroughly mastered. 

But let us join those at the tables, as much to seek refreshment as 
to avoid the importunities of the enterprising store-keepers, who 
insist, with more than usual Italian energy, upon showing everybody 
everything that nobody wishes to see, much the less to buy. , 

With an almost inaudible, “ Pardon, Signor,” avery slight bow and 
a touch of the hat, a stranger, whom one could single out in a crowd 
as being a foreigner, seated himself at our table. <A foreigner, | 
mused — having nothing else to do—not an Englishman, or he 
would not have bowed; not an Italian; nor a German, nor vet a 
Frenchman. But what is he? Perhaps, an American. Possibly, 
but not a very American appearing American, at any rate. And so 
he was, as further developments showed, and, one who had been 
abroad many years, had travelled much; one who made it a duty to 
adapt himself, as nearly as possible, to the customs of the country in 
which he happened to be sojourning. Thus, he had made himself a 
puzzle to him who would discern his nationality. He was a peculiar 
mixture of politeness and brusqueness, of English clothes and German 
clothes, French neckwear and a nondescript hat, while his hair and 
beard stilled showed traces of the artistic touch of a Parisian barber. 

He was a sociable gentleman and I soon learned all about him. 
Yes he had had many adventures and experiences and had seen a 
cood deal of the world. But one whi h I shall never forget was 
my first one.” If he had no objections, would he be so kind as to 
relate it. Oh no, he would be glad to. 

By way of prologue, he remarked: “I was a romantic and senti- 
mental boy when I came over, a passionate admirer of everything 
that had a slight tinge of romance about it. Italy and France to me 
appeared par ulise. | had exha isted all the liter iture of the Prov 
ence within my reach. 


I was an ardent champion of the literary 
achievements of the troubadour — those famous minstrels who con 
fined themselves to three subjects: love. war and satire. 
the war, I skipped the satire and the lo 


ul [ skipped 
» remained. 
With a sigh, which came hand in hand with a puff of smoke, he 


continued, “I was a fit subject for an asvlum,. I was an ass.” 


“Yes?” 


Seeing, however, that he expecte 1 another reply, I remark« d 
‘ Years avo.” B it Fe iring that he micl t think I wi hed to insinuate 
that there was a possibility of his having, in the course of time, grown 
older in that capacity, quickly added, * You ul cl ingved.”’ “Cl inged, 
yes,” he replied and continued: “TI had lived in dreams and books, 
and, when opportunity offered itself to go abroad, Southern France 
was my goal. I expected to find all unchanged —even though | 





knew this could not be the cas is inthe days of benichte 





«T’ll show you in, Sir, for only two-pence, only two-pence.” ‘True, 
ut out for how much? 

Follow him, and enter the factory: you are met by a polished, 
eally an agreeable gentleman, with a tongue as we ll oiled as the 
macaroni he devours every day for dinner. He is glad to show you 
through the extensive plant through the passage in front of the 
solitary mosaic-worker, making cuff-buttons, and the just as solitary 
rlass-blower; the others [this is only a branch establishment] are in 
the country. This over, you are where he wants you I 
Behold the array of glass-ware, mosaic cuff-butt 

Behold the individual who greases them with h 
tongue so that one or all of these articles may flow into your hands! 

. 


rooms. 


} ' 
cwelry: 


Buy them, and you pay dearly for the radiance of his smiles, his 


polished manner, and his murdered English. Do not buy them, and 





you are no gentleman, you can’t be a gentleman; it is impossible fon 
you to be one and not embrace the opportunity ; you are led fort 
like a convict; you are a convict; you are an impostor, a deceive 
a but no matter what you are — you are on the street 

When the sun has set, all Venice, hidden during the day from the 
scorching rays of the sun, assembles on the historic Piazza di San 


Marco. Sauntering through the brilliantly lighted : 


then turning into the darkness of the Piazza, o1 upt 


vonia, long the Grand Canal, and, oceasionally looking-in upon the dis- 
plays of tl » various stores, the evening passes rapidly away N ] 
least attractive are the numerous cafés, their whole furnishings, 
moved on warm nights into the arcades barring the coffee-nak 
apparatus and the potentate who rules it obstructing the whole 
thoroughfare, to be sure. But what of it If desirous of elbow ! 











and troubadours. I saw myself the hero of many an advent as 
[ had seen myself in dreams before. Dull cares of life, the st ul 
hardship of human existence, could not have crept into this sunny 
| land, I argued. Crept it has indeed, and that with tl s of 
| Cesar. I had dreamed of love, nonsense! troubadours, bosh! written 
poetry by the yard, serenades, memorized dialogues by t] ‘ o 
| fit | occasions, for the benefit of unsuspecting maider ‘ 
| criptions, with eyes and hair of every hue. But, tha i I 
never used them, either in their orig nal state of imbé ility ’ 
| revised form,” added he, coming to his present self and at the sa tin 
| emptying his glass, as though to drown all g . 
self. Out of kindness to me (who was gett inxious to he } 
| adventure) before he had te a mplished 
| he rel nquis} ed his glass, and, coming ba 
| oceeded 
was my first stopy l 
ived and I was hur 
I thought, | veve 
| of my brutish nature, wl W 
oul ight indulge ‘ W \ 
trou is wel lat 
entered the mos 1 caf 
| No w n VW i 
huddere wl I tl 
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word “Vins” attracted my attention. Descending the rickety old 
staircase, and pushing open the door, a dense cloud greeted me, to 
say nothing of an odor which almost drove me back to the much- 
despise dcafé. But, mustering courage, I entered. A carafon was 
soon at my disposal. Most happy in anticipation of a delicious 
mouthful, I drank deeply of it. But, Heavens! how bitter! 

“T must have shown my displeasure very markedly, for the atten- 
tive gargon immediately took away the carafon and glass and re- 
placed it by another. 

“Ah, that was better! and, not wishing to put a damper on this 
most civil garcon's attention, I believe I allowed him to replace this 
last one several times. 

“]T was deep in meditation, or whatever you might term it, when 
[ was aroused by two strange characters coming down the stairs 
which I myself had descended some hours before. One of the afore- 
said characters may briefly be described as having been an old 
woman, who, if she ever bore any resemblance to her young com- 

) 


panion, gave no evidence of it. The other was a young girl, and a 


beautiful one, too dark in type, with large, expressive black eyes, 
f 


and as graceful of figure as can be imagined. These two persons, 


whose presence, for the moment, had put a stop to all conversation 
or other occupations in which the guests were employed, were of 
scanty attire and barefooted, which, though rendering the old 
woman positively obnoxious to view, seemed to be more becoming to 
the young girl than the best efforts of Worth would have been, and 
displ iyed her charms even more. 


Po quickly glance around the room and take place in the largest 


space which was, as yet, unoccupied by tables—near where I 
chanced to sit — was the act of a moment. While approaching she 


had unloosened her bodice, and, ere one had a chance to recover 
from the surprise created by her entrance, she was dancing to the 
monotonous click of the castanets she held enclosed in her right hand. 
Her dance was characteristic, but bore resemblance to the usual 
terpsichorean efforts of Provencal or Spanish — vagrants, I had 
almost said; or call them gypsies, for the word is now loosely 
employed. 

“ The movements are incessant: now the feet come into play, then 
the body sways gracefully forward and backward, then the hands are 
held aloft and dropped; movement follows movement, ever varying, 
now a smile and a bow, then a rapid whirling of the body, so that 
the skirts stand out horizontally, which always brings a round of 
applause. The dropping of the handkerchief and lightly stepping 
around it, the drawing of the mantilla across the face and peeping out 
from under it, are all but parts of the same dance. No halts, no bars 
of music, between which the performer snorts and pants like a race- 
horse, or delights the audience with a brazen smile; there are no 
violent movements, no apparent exertion, but all is grace and 
ease. 

“Such was the dance I witnessed. I was charmed and interested, 
and when the hat, full of copper, was held before me, I dropped into 
it a forty-sous piece. The unusual sight of silver made the bearer 
lift her eyes. I | 
at the outstretched hands, att mpted to utter some commonplace 


‘ked into them, and then, strangely embarrassed, 


ret mark, but could not. W ith me the dancer's task was ended ; the 
hat had been passed around the room, and now she seated herself at 
the table nearest at hand — my table. Then it was her companion’s 
turn, who, by comparison, seemed even more hideous than at first 
sight. Her sallow and wrinkled skin was as unwashed as her garments, 
which were dirtier than the dirtiest of the blue blouses, with which 
the major part of the audience were attired. She might have borne 
no little resemblance to the imaginary witch with whom she claimed 
connection, the author of the marvellous elixir which she offered — 
oh, no! not for sale, that was impossible she could only give a 
limited namber of the precious vials to a chosen few. ‘They, in 
return, might give her a small offering, but not, be it distinetly 
understood, for her precious elixir, which could not be sold for base 
gold copper, shi might have said, with more appropriateness, and 
even that in as minute quantities as gold is usually dished out to the 
average mortal. 

“In the meantime, her companion had remained seated, impas- 
sive and immovable, but yet, whenever [ raised my eyes and looked 
to where she sat, I met her glances, and when I turned I thought I 
beheld them. still. Time and time again I desiyned to utter 
some remark, but the words would never come, and so I remained 
silent, outwardly, at least, but inwardly I called myself a fool. In 
this way I had worked n yself into a state of drowsiness, from which 
[ was startled by the old woman appearing before me, holding in 
her hand the last precious drop of the concoction of such mysterious 
origin. Mechanically, | brought forth my purse, and searching 
umong the gold and Bank of England notes for a bit of silver, found 
none, and was about to press a Louis-d’or into the wrinkled hand 
when suddenly the young woman rose, and, with a peremptory gesture, 
beckoned her companion to come and for me to desist. ‘The old 
woman drew back her hand, and mine still held the gold. Recol- 
lecting, then, that I kept my small change loose in my pocket, I 
rought forth a handful of copper and laid it upon the table. It was 
accepted with many a bow and hideous grin by the older person, but 
the younger remained indifferent, and thus they passed out of the 


room 

“Once I turned around, as they had reached the door, and saw 
her eyes riveted upon m« No sooner had the door closed behind 
them when, almost involunt ly, I arose, and, r« aching the street as 


| ~ 
| 





they were disappearing fast in the distance, I followed. Up u 
long street we passed; then it narrowed, and we turned into 
alley. I still kept them in sight, but suddenly they disappeared 
Reaching the spot where they had vanished, I found myself but 
few steps from the great amphitheatre — the noblest structure o 
Roman times, which had withstood the depredations of man, eve: 
more destructive than the storms of centuries. 

“* Voulez-vous entrer, Monsieur.’ With these words the gat 
were thrown open to me, and I entered. Unaccustomed as I was t 
foreign ways, I had forgotten to drop some coppers into the cus 
todian’s hands, and, as the heavy gates closed behind me, I cou! 
hear his imprecations. 

“ The sun had set, but in the twilight I reached the top by meat 
of some scaffolding. The arena was undergoing restoration, much 
needed, for blocks upon blocks of its stone had been carried away 
and used for other purposes. The steps were incomplete, and dee} 
holes and bottomless pits were everywhere. It was a féfe day, and 
Nimes was in holiday attire. The large place in front of the arena 
was alive with pleasure-seekers, gay booths and stands for popula: 
amusements. Now and then voices and shouts reached me, and 
occasionally strains from a passing band or hand-organ were wafted 
to where I stood, alone. Nota single person but myself was withir 
the vast arena. Even after the sun had set, and my view was con 
fined to the piazza below, I wandered about on the last tier of seats 
and surveyed the ever-changing crowds below. Then I thought of 
leaving, but how? Where was the scaffolding I had used in ascend 
ing? Far beneath me, on one side, was the piazza, on the other a 
bottomless pit, for all within was darkness. Everywhere I searched 
for a foothold, and when I succeeded, and had descended a step o 
two, it was only to find, in front of me and on each side, dee; 
crevices, whose bottoms I could not touch, even with my cane. 

“Finally I gave up in despair, and decided, rather than run th. 
risk of breaking my neck, to spend the night as best I could on th 
top of the lofty amphitheatre. 

“T slept. When I awoke it was yet dark. Without, all was 
quiet, but in the arena, seated around a small fire, over which 
kettle was hanging, the strange couple who had excited my curiosity 
in the dingy café were bending. I arose, shouted and waved my 
handkerchief, but they appeared not to hear me. Once I thought 
the young girl had looked up to where I stood. But, silently as they 
came, they disappeared. The fire was still glowing, but before th« 
last spark disappeared to leave me in darkness, I slept again. 

“JT dreamed two soft arms were stealing about me; gently I was 
lifted from my resting-place; warm breath was upon my face, and 
as I murmured in my sleep I felt soft lips pressed against my ow: 
again and again. Some invisible form held me in close embrace. 
and my breath mingled with its own. Suddenly | dropped heavily 
back and awoke with a start. My arms were outstretched, as 
though to grasp some vanishing form, but I was alone, and all 
material forms were hidden in darkness. 

“ The next morning, at the café, where I had sought refreshment 
in a steaming cup of coffee and a glass of cognac, I recalled th 
events of the day and night before. What a dreamer I am, I mused, 
half angry with myself and fate, which destined me to be the hero 
of an adventure only in my dreams. Having finished my repast, I 
sought my watch to learn the time of day. It was gone! I reached 
for my purse. The purse was gone! It was not all a dream, but 
my first adventure.” Taeo. F. Laist, late Travelling-Scholar. 
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THE RISE IN REAL ESTATE VALUES. — 
TWO PROPOSED SIXTEEN-STORY BUILD 
INGS.— THE SETTLING OF THE AUDITO 
RIUM TOWER AND SIMILAR STRUCTURES. 
— THE COMING BUILDING-—STRIKES. — LABOR DEMANDS AS 
THEY AFFECT THE WORLD'S FAIR. — OFFICIAL HINTS AS TO 
THE CHARACTER OF THE EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 





YyECENT transactions in down-town real estate have considerably 
interested architects as pointing to several new business build 
ings of importance; incidentally also the real-estate brokers 

have been afforded a chance to boast of the phenomenally rapid 
increase in values of choice, centrally located Chicago property. This 
rise in price is indeed well illustrated by these transfers; in the case 
of the Major Block at the southeastern corner of Madison and La 
Salle Streets the purchase price was $625,000, while this same 
property, less than fifteen years ago, was sold for $325,000. The 
sum now paid amounts to near $9,500 per front foot on Madison 
Street, or a valuation of over $70 for each of the 8,910 square feet of 
ground. 

On all such valuable property, the tendency is, naturally, to erect 
high buildings—but high is now merely a comparative term, since 
high ten years ago is now low. Upon land, 94 by 80 feet on Dear 
born Street (leased for 99 years at from $22,000 to $28,000 pel 
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a company is to erect an office-building of sixteen storics. | mittee to be hereafter appointed, which would seem to indicate no 








said to be the highest building yet designed for a lot of so | definite action in the very nea 
size; naturally, steel instead of iron will principally be Important progress in the architectural work of the World’s Faia i 

i, but the novel feature is that two of the diag nally opposite has to noted. The latte: part f last month the architects of the r 

xcupying a space of about 20 by 50 feet in area, are to be | board met here with their preliminary sketches, which were epted ‘ 
steel towers, the constructional parts of which are concealed | with very few changes. Estémates have been made by the Constru ; 

and partitions. They will be braced and trussed from | tion Department, and approved, so that the working-drawin may 


! 
1 - ) 


1 to roof and are expected to very materially stiffen the whole | now be said to be fairly under weigh. Some few changes in the get } 


ling, helping to resist the immense lateral pressure of the wind, | eral disposition of buildings upon the grounds were made, and und i 























vell as the pressure due to weight of walls. This is considered the suggestion of Mr. St. Gaudens, a new feature was int luced 
ially necessary, since the height will be about two and one-half | in the lake pier arrangements. He proposed to send out two em 

e diameter, towering up some ten or eleven stories above its | bracing moles closing in towards a centre about 400 feet from shore, 

bors, while the light-court forms a convenient pocket for the but not coming entirely together, thus lea y an in harbo 

ption of southwest gales. Upon the moles are to be placed 42 isolated colun each represer 
in Madison Street, the Y. M. C. A. is hoping to put up a sixteen- | ing a State, and bearing a coat of ar s capita is i 

y building, seven stories of which are for the use of the Society | harbor there should be a commanding stat Columbus, 1em 

the remainder would be stores and oflices—also an Abstract | blematical figure of the Republic, standing upon a pedestal risir yut 

( pany is contemplating a building of about eq 1al height on Wash- | of the water. , 

n Street, while rumors of one or two more are in circulation. Unquestionably, the designs for the various buildings are, on thi 

demands for large return on investments has now reached such a | whole, extremely satisfactory, but as they have not yet been publicly 
t no one would contemplate a down-town improvement of less | exhibited, a description was prepared for the pres ‘by the Superin a 

n to twelve stories, while sixteen, eighteen and twenty stories | tendent of Construction For high-flown and gushir t seems 

ow as glibly t ilked about as seven, eight and nine were but afew | to exceed anything published for some time still. if divested of 
s ago, and the practical constructive results of these buildings will | most of its superlatives, and if, likewise, all “spread eaglism ” and { 
atched with great interest. As is well known our foundation is | fulsome praise for the tects lropped out, ¢ ca ta | 

ck nor sand, but the softest and most treacherous of clay, | intimation of what is t e expected, if i n ) i 

t what is } ectly feasible in most of the Eastern cities becomes styles mentioned are t carried out th ma / 
L] ly do ful problem. None of these ¢ xtremely large and | The largest lilding, { Manufac , the Lil \ ( 

high buildings have yet been completed and it is possibly unjust | signed by George B. Post, is 800x1700 fe | Renaissance 
them by towers of corresponding height. However, if such | with a dome of 370 feet in the centre his enti ling is « ‘ 
ent be pe missible, we may surely believe that there will be a | cled by atwo-story portico. The Ad: stra 1 R. M a ie 


rous it will be at least very Hunt, is in the Italian Renaissance, with adome ove fe heioht. J 








l f settlement, and if not da | g 
reeable. ‘The Auditorium tower, built with every known pre Ihe Mines and Mining Building S.S. Bemar French R ; 
yn, from testing the soil with weights before commencing work, | naissance. The Electricity Bu x, TOO x 300, Va f 
gradually loading the tower as it was built, has nevertheless | Brunt & Howe, is of delicate French Renaissance sugg e of the \j 
1 more than was originally allowed for. As a result it has | Gothic, which, it is believed will readil; ud elf t {Fe ve ii } 
ed, if nothing more, the most serious annoyance and some | results in lighting. a | 
with water-pipes, plastering, etc., and it seems to be ques- | The Machi H Peabody & Stear vi ] é i} ‘ 
ible whether the settlement has yet ceased; if not, where will it | a 6 acres, is el rely Clas | | ‘a ie 
In like manner the tower of the Board of Trade and also that | portation Building, by Adler & Sullivan, Roma jue in treat i f 
; 


i 1 
ie Dk orn Station have caused much trouble and some uneasi- | ment, and covers nearly ten acres The Hort ltun 4 
Owners of property adjoining these high constructions are DY W. L. B.. & nney, 1s riass and ( wit na } 


i 
f 


) wo ier il the settlement of adjacent buildings wi l have } ends, and an ny in ne the cen | I 


" 
effect upon thei own, and as for wondering about the loss of ligh B ling, by H. I. Cot s ratl S} 








the lower stories, they have got beyond that already, and complain | treated with a good deal ol t ! f ntra 
wt l-establ shed tact. Our streets. fairly wide as they are, | ing with two curved a | t r two small pa | ‘ 
een, sixteen and twenty story buildings on both les, | On the main pier isa pavilion (Greek D i I ; b iu 
me practically dark and narrow alleys, with no sun x Whitehouse, which is to be finished in white ar e used ii if 
Che labor question seems to be gradually growing mor ite and is a summer-garden and mu ill Asa ’ 
10W al s very probable that there will b me sort ¢ 1 | as a sample of the report from which th f ie 
cr] next month Phe plasterers have di ide ito strike for D4.00 the f wine taken, veé itim “* Now ne 
lay and the carpenters will demand 374 cents per hour as min buildings, that \ \I Mel M \\ 
m wages instead of 30 cents as at present. ‘The Unions are a irchitects). What was said of t \ L ! y i 
epa ing for a most vigorous campaign and most of them have ( ‘ ited of tl] lo take » stu 1% 
y joined thi Building Trades Council, which is in fact a union x und design it in t { 
nions Phi Pp Act il object is evidently to so centra / uli craits mal I patient Lh miay ¢ ‘ ‘ t , 
it, aS a matter ol dollars and cents, employers in better afford to ible and ising One w i tl 1M tt : " 
int den ls than incur the loss necessary to the stoppag f labor | ma ld do little ( t Mr. Mek ca / q 
ill building t ( This fact is brought out in possibly not quite | d lade u ft | istra { wa ( , 
nt, b An ¢ uly plain, mar ner by the Section 2 of th con yet one is im] subtle j 
ently adopted, where they state that their object is “ that is the VW é ie) 
form a compact body with the common interests to prever nowledg f { ( " 
it which n uy be injurious and properly perfe t and carry inte s rich, and failure "i f : 
fect that whi h they ma) deem advantage¢ is to them ves and the n Vy st es ; VICIN 
nmon @ t ota i Iwo of the other sections are nteresting as thie 
Ww re clearly, the intents and purposes of this | friend St. Gaude 
Sect uvs It shall be the dut f this ¢ to 
the unite 1 strength of all the reanizatio : pre h n to result 
mpel all non-union men to conform to and o y th ws of the t ldin I \ ( 
ide to wl they should properly belong.” Section 27 says, “I say, ‘It is ind I} 
| ty of inspectors to see that none sn e ) \ I 
iploye n buildings.” Starting out with such a pla s ider Imagin 


it there is ample opportunity on the part of the contract t \ 


hard fight or else an immediate and a : nd 
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Pd SH hemor poo | tg =P PHE Ontario Association of Architects 
a e466 YE has just held its second annual con- 

; ih. ver vention in Toronto (February 17 
. und 18) and it appears to have been in 

every way a most satisfactory meeting. 
Particular interest was given to this convention, through the fact of 
g the first since the passing of the Act of Incorporation, and 

he members came up from all parts of the Province to take part in 
eedings. ‘The Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of Education, very 
ly put the School of Practical Science Building at the disposal 
f the Association, which gladly accepted the invitation to hold their 
convention there Professor Galbraith and Mr. Wright, the lec- 
turer on architecture, received the members with great courtesy and 


lid the best to make them comfortable and at home. The civil 
engineers of Toronto have always taken the liveliest interest in the 
Association and some of the principal members took the opportunity 
of showing their interest by being present at the meetings and lend 
ng their aid in the discussions of practical subjects. The new wing 
of the Schools in which the convention was held has not long been 
finished and there remains a great deal to be done in the fitting-up 
of the machine y and engine s before the work of the School ean be 
et going in the manner which is intended. Professor Galbraith and 
Mr. Wright conducted the members over the building and indicated 
] 


the arrangements of t 





1e various appliances yet to be set up, of which 
perhaps the most interesting feature to the architects was the room 
for the machines for testing building materials. 

rhe President (Mr. G. W. Storm) in his opening address stated 
that he felt a particular gratification in opening this convention. 





At the p us convention no one could say whether the Association | 

would be y in existence at the present time, or if in existence, | 
what form it would take, the Act of Incorporation had only been 
iwnup but had not been before the local House. But, now, all that 
of anxious waiting was over and the Association met as a cor 
porate body, not it is true, in the exact position it desired to be, but 
nevertheless incorporated by Act of Parliament and with a great 
future before it. The President alluded very feelingly to the late 


Mr. Durand, one of the vice presidents, who died during the vear, 
1 whose death has been mentioned in a previous letter. 
lhe Treasurer and the Registrar presented their reports, which 
were eminent \ satistact rs and which were consequently adopted. 
Owing to the mass of business in the hands of the Council in organ- 
the new Association, two matters, namely, certifi ates and rules 
tor competitions, which they had been requested to take up at the 
last « vention, had been left untouched. It had been decided that 
the Council should prepare a form of certificate that would define on 
the face of it the exact position of the architect in issuing it, and the 
int esponsibility that was rightly his in issuing it so that there 
ild be no room for doubt on the part either of proprietor or 
ractor a to the purpose and object of the certificate. This 
fore brought up again, and the discussion that en- 








esulted in the decision that the position of the architect was 
established by the wor lis y of the contract between proprietor and 
contractor, and therefore the certificate was not the proper place for 
tat - . ¢ +} 


any su statement, and that the best kind of certificate that could 
be used was one which simply stated that the contractor was entitled 


to receive so much on account of works executed, and so the matter 
was dropped. With regard to rules for the governing of competi- 
tions, these wil e taken p by the Council. 

Mr. Billings, from Ottawa, then read a paper prepared by Mr. 
Ewart f Ottawa) and himself on “ Hot-water heating of Dominion 
Public Bu ngs during the past ten years,” illustrated by a number 

plans of work carried out. This paper was particularly interest- 
ing an is covering a great deal of ground in actual experience, it 





ories which, while interesting, are often delusiv« 


- 


lings showed that it was as easy to heat 


how large and straggling, with steam 

s with hot water, but that as to the question of economy it had been 

i ble to experiment satisfactorily between the two systems. 

Phe first day’s session closed with a paper by Mr. Gordon (Toronto) 
“ Building M ials.”” 

rhe session of the 18th opened with a discussion on the by-laws, 

which I have previously reported, and these were passed with but few 

and unimportant amendments. Mr. Allan MacDougall, Chairman 

of the Toronto Branch of the Civil Engineers Association of Canada, 

who had very kindly volunteered to read a paper on the “ Weather- 


ing of Building-Stones,” was then invited to come forward. He 
I instances of fractures in stones under certain 
ition, with regard to sunshine and prevalent winds, 
that under his notice in various places. Stones that had 
been thus acted upon were all imported stones, and Mr. Mac Dougall 
showed that local stones were undoubtedly more suitable for use in 





their own localities than stones imported from other climates a 
consequently formed under other conditions. As a result of the di 
cussion which followed, it was decided that the Council should ta 
up the matter of the building-stones of the Province and take s 
action as would enable them to prepare a conclusive report on t! 
nature, formation and suitablility for use of these building-stones. 

Mr. Edmund Burke then followed with a paper on “ Slow-burn 
Construction,” describing the best methods of treating various « 
ments of construction so as to ensure the best results, that is, the | 
amount of damage in case of fire. He concluded with the warn 
that there was a danger in applying any system of slow-burning « 
struction indiscriminately to all classes of buildings, stating that tl 
constructive problems of every building should be separately work 
out. The convention then adjourned for lunch provided in the buil 
ing, after which a visit was paid to the New Hospital for S 
Children — on the invitation of Messrs. Darling & Curry, the arc] 
tects. This new building is situated about three minutes’ walk f: 
the Schools, so that most of the members availed themselves of tl 
opportunity of seeing it, and were well repaid for going there, a 
would have liked to have spent much more time than could then be 
spared in examining the system of the working and management 
the institution upon which, of course, the plan was based. 

On the reassembling of the members for the afternoon session, M 
Gambier-Bousfield read a paper on “ Architectural Education 
Canada.” He outlined the systems of France and Germany the 
want of a system in England, in which country, however, some of t] 
greatest architects of the world had arisen. The systems of the scho« 
in the States he believed to be as perfect as was possible, considerir 
the disadvantage of being in a country without ancient examples, a1 
he pointed out in what, and how, students in Canada should endeavor t 
make themselves proficient. A discussion followed upon the proposé 
examinations for students. This finished the programme wi 


three one-year offices to be filled, they did not tak¢ up much tin 
Messrs. Ewart and Burke were returned again and the third pla 
was filled by Mr. S. H. Townsend — until this time the energet 
much valued Registrar of the Association. His election to tl 
Council, leaves the registrarship vacant and causes a considera 
amount of questioning as to whom the Council will sel 
office. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the Minister of Education 
his permission to use the School for the meeting of the conventi 
the members adjourned, to meet again for the interesting and pra 
cal business of a dinner given by the Toronto members of the Ass 
ciation to the outside members. 





There could hardly have been a more representative g 
than that which surrounded the dinner-table. Invitations ha 
extended to the Members of Parliament for the ci 
and secretaries, local and general, of the civil engineers, as well a 
to other prominent members of that profession. The various a 
associations of the city were included and all the members of 
Council of the Province of Quebec Association of Architects we 
also asked. The Architectural Sketch-Club (the students’ asso 
tion) was also represented by three of its prominent officers. The 
were, of course, a few regrets from persons unable to attend, but 








were couched in terms expressing the greatest interest in the Ass 
ciation and its work. About seventy sat down, however, to 
which was discussed with more general satisfaction even than th 
apers. 

Mr. William A. Langton (Toronto) has been appointed to 
vacant oflice of registrar. Mr. Langton took a lively and act 
interest in organizing the original meeting of the Association and ] 
always shown himself to have the interests of the Asso iation 
heart. He acted as secretary at the inception meeting and thoug 
nominated for the oftice of Secretary of the Association, declined 
take office. ; 


& 
Ly 


LS | LZ vthateed 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE BALTIMO! 


=> 






DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY rAPESTRIES 
CHINA PAINTING. 


pHiE two weeks’ exhibition, just closed, at 

Ne : a . 

uy ** *’ rooms of the Baltimore Decorative Art 5S 
ciety, though modest in extent, was one 

exceptional importance in the rare beauty ar 

value of the articles shown, and as an exponent of the ability 


this Society to gather together from different sources in the count: 


sucha collection of decorative art work, with such excellent discrimir 
tion in the selection, and to show them so successfully and attractive 
with such limited accommodations of space. 

The only two branches of work included were needle-work a1 
china-decoration, and in these there was no attempt at any classifi 
tion, systematic arrangement orcataloguing; but this was hardly felt 


O} 
th the 
exception of the elections, but as there were only the vacancies of th 
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| 
necessary, from the limited number of the exhibits and the very | 
entrated grouping, that the small amount of wall and floor space 
the unpretentious work-rooms of the Society demanded, and one | 
eived a rather satisfactory general impression from the skilful | 
tistic massing together of rich effects in color, form and fabric, just 
ficiently classified to render the exhibition qu 
th a little effort on the part of the visitor. I} 
idence throughout of the existence, among those who arranged it, 
a sensitive feeling for harmonious coloring and effective grouping, 


ite comprehensible 
1ere was a marked 


produced most pleasing results, conspicuously noticeable in a 

ction of Rookwood pottery where the color-schemes were happily 
veated and blended, almost as if by accident, in the metallic shades 
some textile fabrics upon which the potteries had been placed; 
| not only here indeed, but throughout the entire exhibit the ver) 
lful arrangement of the miscellaneous collection, so as to avoid 
ishing and injurious juxtapositions, and to bring out pleasing har- 
nies and contrasts added much to the satisfaction of the 





tor 
I 


Among the numerous articles of various kinds, and of varying 
ortance and value, one or two of the predominating groups will 

fice, by way of description, to give a general idea of the merit of 
exhibition. First in importance —as to space occupied and dec 


ive value, as well as in general interest created — was, decidedly, 
e contributions from the “ Associated Artists” of New York, and 
far the larger part of these were specimens of their now widely 


ywn and peculiar form of tapestry. One or two of these had been 
eviously shown here, the others were all new to Baltimore. The 

e of honor was properly given to their largest piece, a reproduc- 
n by their method of Raphael's cartoon of “ The Miraculous Draught 
Fishes,” which, as the story goes, was first woven into tapestry at 
issels in 1515, from one of the series of cartoons made by Raphael 
Leo X, and known as the “The Acts of the Apostles.” The tap 

ies were hung in the Sistine Chapel, and regarded as among the 
rld’s art treasures, while the cartoons remained for more than a 
tury at the manufactory in Brussels. Rubens is said to have told 
irles I of them, and induce 1 him to Pp irchase several of them for 
newly-established Mortlake Tapestry-works, near London, about 
30. In the time of Cromwell most of the royal tapestries were 
land dispersed, but the cartoons remained hidden for genera 
is, and at Hampton Court and South Kensington Museum have 


] 


uppeared only in these later days as objects of special art interest. 


lhe piece of work now exhibited is said to be the most important 
the k 


nd the “ Associated Artists ’”’ have, as vet, undertaken. Re 
duced from a photograph of one of the old tapestries, it is not 
ited whether the scheme of color ad ype 1 followed that of the ori 
ul work, or whether it is a new arrangement of the Associated 
tists; it is certainly a fine piece of decoration from point of 
me, and the drawing, we assur is reproduced from the master’s 


vn; but the whole composition does not entirely suggest the idea of 


} 
color 





phael, corresponding to the impression conveyed by his more 
umiliar works, perhaps owing to the limits of the peculiar medium 


reproduction. ‘The design is a landscape of lake and mountai 
1 sky, with boats aud figures, naturalistically treated, and fu 
interest and strength, and, when viewed at a little distance, gives 
effect of an unfinished wall-fresco. 


Just such a piece of work as this brings up again the ever-re 


ig question of the limits of naturalistic and picture treatment for 





rative purposes, a question that the uninitiated tinual!l 
ist upon asking: “* Why do you do so laboriously with needle and 
< what you could represent more truthfully, more easily and bett 
th brush and pigment, and put a picture on a textile fabric, whos« 
sential nature it is to fold and drape, whereas the exister 

ut v haracte tic tends at every instant to destroy ett 
your picture?” 4 pertinent question, and one easier to ask than 


answer readily. 











I'wo others of these 1Cuy " t 
e of delicate col ul W es 
1inst i blue rreel 1 lil asma 
Che Harv: ster:” a low. with ¢ 
rure in the foregroun y sug 
sting a treatment p I 
Among the other exhibits of the Associated Artsts was a é 
Lipp work on a sheeny metallic ground, tl esign being tw 
nventional dragons, appa ently na deadly I it ur f I 
minute bits of plush and silk, combined with stitching in s und 
1 threads, whole forming a most careful, ela tea 
sful study of d “ati vm and ) Che prod YI 
etl with others shown here and elsew uinly his 
sociatio the first an among «dé rative in - 
cial treatment of fa s and textiles, unrivalled in mod WV 
By Mrs. Weld, of Boston, were shown tw , on 
ce of coarse, unbleached linen, upon which was liter sketched 
crewels, With apparent ease and upidity of exe ita l 
iss of chrysanthemums, charming in thei ] 
ement nd thei suggest ess of na 2 
een show same t ich and 1 vd la na sca 
s nd vas i lite diff nt li ind g 
k ne in the it est and merit of the yt} i sign f } is 
stnut le x ) nl ] iy sin la if 1 r he 
yund, with a g | f t id la w 
h anid eXa 1 r ve 


In the centre of the room were two large glass cases filled with 
numerous specimens of work, as applied to the variety of objects 
now capable of decoration by the needle, in satin, silk, linen, cotton, 
cloth, leather, kid, etc., from the mere coarse outline of a erewel on 


he most exquisitely elaborate, graceful and 


unbleached linen to t 
dainty designs in the richest silks on the most delicate fabrics. 
This was far from a heterogeneous mass of objects of more or less 
merit, freq ently seen at such exhibitions; they were, on the con- 
trary, carefully selected, each for special merit of its kind. Each 


was tr ly a work of art, and worthy of el examination and a 
pleas ire to look at. 

The rapid development in the last few years from the simple, con 
ventional treatment of decoration, soon exhausted, through various 
stages to the elaborate grace and daintiness and multiform methods 
now in vogue, is very marked. Some things now seem to have 
reached almost perfection, to admit of no further change wit hout 
loss, to be the acme of beauty and fitness, and to alto l ilmo ta 
species of intoxicating pleasure to the eye, so that we tremble for the 
next step, lest it be in the wrong direction, and bring with it a line 


of work tending to a debased style. May all the Muses and the 





education and good sense of American people defend us But stil 
we tremble. 

One of these glass cases contained work collected from various 
places, while the other was filled with that alone from the work 
rooms of the Baltimore Society itself; and while all was beautiful, 
and we would draw no discourteous comparisons, the very special 

activeness of the Baltimore work was the subject of general 
comment and deserving notice 

Next in interest to the tapestr es wert ndoubt lly the very 


beautiful and rare pie ces of Japanese and Chinese work, in the form 
of embroidered robes and bed spre ads, loaned by Miss Skidmore of 
Washington, the ground of silk being in many cases almost entirely 

yvered with the delicate embroidery, of exquisite coloring and con 
ventional flow f ms, as a bro ide would be, but still retaining all 
} irm inherent to hand-work and individual toucl Phese 


fabrics seem to fairly illustrate the highest type of needle decoration, 








in all the richness of form, color and delicacy that it is capal of, 
without infringing upon the limits of pictorial art, showing the best 
elements that we have yet! yund in decoration ted 
for the purpose. ‘The subordination of supe the 
veneral effect, comb | with a minuteness that ca lelight on closer 
examination and the seductive s¢ heme of color rie 
without a harsh or discordant note, are ti ey 
ments in this | h of work, which we fin tal 
ta , to be e, Dut Ww have er seen them mort i \ 
shown than in these pieces 
A case exclusively evoted to d ited ! l I trou ids 
wcupied the ent end wall-space of the room A] ( CO 
lection mostly sma eces, n xceptional n t t above t 
iwverage for such w with wer lly a fine feel f ‘ t 
ingle D that was 1 tractive and of some a va | 
most higl finis ls nens we contribut by the cde 1 M 
Putyki, now qu well-known as a teacl f thi incl VV 
n () t this ca W l h I R - 
wood ” ware, before 1 ed t ‘ vo d f 
t itm he i uy | s \ that n I 
f Jay feeli t hay und V in 
tl 1 shad t I The 
tl 3, W | | } lete t 
W t or ] f tl | Sa oO 
old ros r tha be t 
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etfects hat ha f 
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bad. The effort has always been to keep the “shop” subordi- 








ite to the ” or to make the salesroom dependent on the 

of the teaching I'wo studios, one for drawing and paint- 

i, the other fi veedle-work, are open during the entire working 

ir. each | re of a most competent teacher. In these studios 

e constantly x free pupuis in each de partment, while to the 

a very moderate tuition fee is charged; the Society has thus 

n hand a corps of workers to whom they can with confi- 

e ve the ler ed for the finest work and to whom 

p id \ ne may become a contributor of work 

S sale h work must pass the « xamination of 

i nittee, to Ww ym it is submitted without name under 

n y, and if rejected a printed form of criticism is returned 

( 1 it is put in the salesroom, and when sold ten per 

mn i s retained. The Society is partly supported by 

ual s cribers, who | me such simply out of interest in the 

with t privilege of nominating free pupils in the studios. All 

affairs of the Society are in the hands of a Board of Managers 

nsisting of th men and women with, at present, most active and 

ent neers, le attendants n the salesrooms and two thoroughly 

s} t cha of the studios. The artistic 

| f w ‘ted is raised every year; the orders for 

| ising and the sales large. Much is done 

s line it mmer, at mountain and seashore resorts, where some 

the st things are sent, and a sale of several days is held and 

le | he | t of the benefits of the So iety to the 
n the annual exhibitions, like the one just closed. 








rnRANCI ro HOUSI!I Of} ANDREW J. WHITE, ESQ., FIFTH AVE., 

NEW YORK, N y MI JAMES |! WARE, ARCHITECT, NEW 

YOR N. Y. 

: International and Imperial Editions only.) 
OSED MAUSOLEUM mm GREENWOOD CEMETERY. MESSRS. 
CARRERI & HASTING ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


es ins we ude for the New Masoleum Company, and 
e , " Va ty 
should 


il mausoleum); tif being intended that they 
a basis for different schemes in different 
ed , sue for January 31. They now have under 
lerat the erection of mausoleums in New Orleans, Chicago, 
hie : Phe nmediate object of this draw- 
W ere tl ling as here shown, in Greenwood, 
, } 


are now considering the propriety 


rt ! AND rABLI Al DOBBS FERRY, ON THE HUDSON, N. Y. 
| AN FREEMAN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition 


' rO THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY'S 
BUILDING, PAUL, MINN MESSRS. BABB, COOK & WII 
\ 8S, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
ate Et g 
MANIA BUILDING, VIENNA, AUSTRIA. HERR. CARI 
Al HITECT 
p 
.PEI . OF THE CHOIR, IN THE CATHEDRAL, MONREALE, 
si¢ LY 
G P 
s view is reversed 
i ON REGENTS CANAL, PADDINGTON, 
LONDON. EN(¢ MR. JOHN BELCHER, ARCHITECT. 


riONS AND VLAN OF THE SAMI 


oO oO FS ON THE MARINE PARADE, LITTLESTONE—ON 


M H. | KNIGHT, ARCHITECT 


Tue Boston PLUMBERS AND THE ReForm Scuoor. — This is : 
of a report recently issued by a committee appointed by the Jo 
men Plumbers’ Union, of Boston, to ‘“‘investigate’’ the Cor 
Reformatory Industrial School. It appears that in tl 
exists a very efficient system of technical or industrial training 
the youths “‘committed”’ are, at the end of their term, sent 
world again with a knowledge of how to gain an honest livi 
other words, when they are liberated they are mechan 
jail-birds. It is needless to say that from a humanitat 





cs, not y 


ian as We 


economic point of view this is excellent. But because the B | 
plumbers think their pockets are affected thereby thev denounce t! 
tem as ‘“‘simply abominable, disgraceful and criminal.” ‘‘ It was as : 
the report runs, ‘‘ that nearly took away our breath,’ and, accor 
the Massachusetts Legislature has been asked to restore the Pl 


breath by forbidding technical education in the Reformatory. — & 


and Record 














THE growing hesitancy of Eastern money-lenders to expand their | 
in Western States is due to threatened turbulence in the fields of legis 
tion. If granger antics are to be repeated, the effects will be more q 
felt, and will be productive of more harm. The competition for mon 
keen everywhere. Eastern monetary institutions are relaxing their 
ing in policy somewhat, but necessities of business men. agriculturists ar 
others have not declined. The question of free silver coinage has been 
cussed during the past few days by commercial bodies in differ i 





nt 
and it will be brought up in several Western cities during the next 
months. Public opinion has not been crystallized on this subject. A 
and animated discussion on the subject is inevitable, and, as heret 


stated, a political reorganization is probable, with the silver question 


a a 
dividing line. Latest reports from governmental and private sources 
strength to the probability of good crops. The agricultural area is 
steadily extende@. Figures as to the extension are wanting, but agricu 


ral implement people say the increase is great —so great that 
organization of those interests is now in progress. European require: 
for American farm and plantation products are increasing. Schem« 
develop competing sources of supply loom up one after the other. Egypt 
cotton experiments failed, and now projects are under consideration f 
governmental aid and assistance in developing East Indian and Cer 
Asiatic sources of cotton supply; but America, with its sapening f 
ties and lowering freight-rates and improved systems of transportat 
which are gradually lessening cost, all point to the continuan 
supremacy of American cotton. Further, the property of Southern cott: 
mills, and the increasing favor with which American cotton goods : 
received throughout the world, furnish reasons to leading textile m 
turers for the belief that the home consumption of that fibre wi 
doubled within a very few years. Eastern textile manufacturers ha 
been revising their opinions and views on this subject of lat 

journals have recently been publishing statements that 9 
capacity is soon to be established in the cotton States. That an addi 
impetus is soon to be imparted to that industry there is no doubt. 1 
fact is referred to because of its bearing upon manufacturing pros 
other directions, especially in iron, steel, coaland lamber. The 
ral interests throughout the entire United States are in a fairl) 
condition. The chief complaints come from States where large loans 
been made, and which have been visited with unprofitable seasons 

is an intimate connection in those States between the tendency to rep 
tion and prolonged drought. Fat crops will mend matters. Apart 
this source of anxiety, the agricultural statistics of the country are 
couraging. The prosperity and good prices are largely due to the sté 
decentralization of industries and to the consequent creation of 
markets, creating short hauls for railroads. This source of prosper 
not sufficiently kept in view by those who watch the course of even 
study of trade statistics in some Western States shows a do Tu 
years. Compared to this, foreign trade is nothing. This rapid gr 
agricultural interests points to a growth of manufactures, but n 
immediate growth. The present season will probably pass withor 
additional advantage from this source, but the law of the ecorrelatio 
forces demands that an expansion of manufacturing occur in the 
distant future. The evil from which we have suffered in former d 
sions was an over-supply of manufactured products. The rapid grow 
agricultural interests forbids this in the future, but 

from other causes. 
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satista 





; j depressions an 
hose who are building railroads and m 


inufactur 
plants, buying-up lands and emptying their money into land securitis 
do so under the conviction that the causes here indicated are active] 
work. But economic legislation is unsettled. Fortunately, however. ¢ 





year makes it a matter of less and less importance whether the M 
or the Mills are at the helm. The country is rapidly gr 
reach of harm from legislators, whose eyes are fixed first 

siderations, rather than on the wisest national economic px 
week’s commercial reviews are favorable. One hundred and forty- 
railroads show an increase of four per cent in net earnings, for F¢ 
over February last year. Heavy disbursements about April 1 will | 
Europe is not drawing much gold. Large supplies are drifting t 
interior. Stock-speculation is conducted with fear and trem 
public are awaiting the announcement of important railway « 
New railroad-building is unimportant 
crowded, and shop people are nearly al! 





wing bevond 
on t 


1 politic 
licy 


I 





nsoli 
Locomotive-builders are 
busy. Textile manufacturer 
realizing good orders, and hosiery manufacturers are busier than th« 
been for years. House-building will not probably fall below last 
limit, because wage-workers everywhere have steady empl 
cost of production, on the whole, is declining, but at 
that none suffer, and enterprise is not alarmed 
engineers and practical people are all crowded 


ovment 


it such a 





Electricians, mec 


With engagements l 
is no ground for apprehension. ‘The effects of the stringen e sti 
and nothing was done in Congress to make the public feel easy 
month of April will bring in a season of activity in al! directions \ 
markets are not overloaded, prices will be firm. 


Sudden fluctuation 
not probable. Great accumulations of stock are imposs 
trary to the spirit of trade and manufacturing organiz 
abor discussions and demands this season the emplo 
point at issue, though in a few instances s 


ible, and are 
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Guastavino Fireproof Construction Co. 


1691. 


MAIN OFFICE, 57TH STREET, NEAR 11TH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








BOSTON, MASS., 
PIERCE BUILDING, BACK Bary, 
Tevernons CALL. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., 
SWARTS BUILDING, ROOM 42 


Buildings completed or in process of construction, in which the Guastavino Fireproof Construction 





Company or R. Guastavino has obtained contracts, and put in Fireproofing. 


NEW YORK. Edison Electric Illuminating Co. Building 


Sun Fire Company Banding - : - 
Corbin Building - - - - 
Lyons Building, Bleecker Street - - 
Mt. Sinai Hospital - - - : 
Music Hall - - - : - - 
Arion Club - - - - - - 
Sidenberg Building - - - - - 
Plaza Hotel - - - - 


Young Woman’s Christian Ass’n Building 


ss Lodging House : 
Manhattan Brass Foundry - - - 
Extension 
Lyons Building, Mercer Street -_ - 
” Waverly ue : 
Lion Brewery - - - - 
Matthiessen Vaults - - - - 
Hammerstein Harlem Opera House - 
Fish Building - - - - 
Montauk Club - - . - - - 
Bloomingdale Building . 
LaConcha Baths 
Norton Building - - - - - 
Atlantic Brewery - . - - 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston New Public Library . 
American Legion of Honor Building 
Exeter Chambers - - - 
Graffam Building 
Boston Gas Light Company Building 
Bay State Gas Company pullding 
Harcourt Building - - 
Cox Stable - - - - - - 
Savage Building - - - - - 
Massachusetts State House Extension - 
Colorado Telephone Co’s auneng - 
Denver Athletic Club_~ - - 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. Dover City Hall er .s - 
Hitchcock Memorial Hospital . - 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia Market - - - - 
RHODE ISLAND. Morgan Stables - - - : - 
NEW JERSEY. W. Fellows’ Residence << 


COLORADO. 


This Company gives Estimates and takes Contracts for Fireproof Buildings, Floors, Ceilings, Partitions 
and Staircases, under the System called, GUASTAVINO TILE ARCH SYSTEM. 


New York. 


Woodlawn. 
New York. 


Brooklyn. 
New York. 
Syracuse. 


New York. 
Staten Island. 


Boston. 


“ee 


Brookline 
Boston. 


“ 


Denver. 
Dover. 
Hanover. 
Philadelphia. 
Newport. 
Montclair. 


The above list will show the increase of their business and general facilities. 
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< MOUNT: SINAI : DISPENSARY:+ NEW-YORK : CITY. 
BUCHMANN & DEISLER t BRUNNER & TRYON. ARCHITECTS. 


Ke : +N. EXAMPLE OF TILE VAULTING BUILT For THE 
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SAME VIEW GNOWING ARGHES, PLASTER FING 
Banc THE-GiUAST WINGO exe! 
— FIRE ~ YOF:- CONSTRUCTION: 


“NIAIN-OFFICE: 578-ST- 8 NORTH: RIVER? NEW“YORK:N*> 














